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NLESS we are to regard the opening production 
of the National Theatre as a deliberate burlesque 
upon the form of entertainment beloved at the Surrey and 
the “ Vic.,” we can scarcely congratulate the manage- 
ment upon having achieved in Russia any notable 
success. It would, perhaps, be rash to attempt to de- 
cide the real meaning of this curious enterprise, which 
may be either a serious undertaking, or an elaborate 
practical joke. In spite, however, of the suspicion 
aroused by the inspired comments in an interested 
contemporary on the subject of Mr. Henderson’s 
plans for the future, we are inclined to believe that 
he and those who support him are really sincere in their 
conviction of the feasibility of making the Queen’s 
Theatre pay by the aid of cheap melodrama. With 
this conviction we need not quarrel. It would unde- 
niably take a good deal to make the Long-acre theatre 
popular; but there is in a melodrama the capability of 
achieving tasks even more arduous than this. Whether 
Russia will prove to be the melodrama in question re- 
mains to be seen. Should Messrs. Farnie and Reece’s 
play, however, do what is required of it, the happy re- 
sult will afford abundant testimony that in the west of 
London, if not in the east, the standard of taste in 
melodrama has fallen to the lowest conceivable pitch. 
Into the vexed question of the position fairly deserved 
by drama of this description we need not enter, since 
Russia is by no means a good specimen of this genus, 
and its condemnation on critical grounds does not neces- 
sarily imply any deprecation of melodrama in general. 
The piece is just what might be expected, considering 
who are its authors. To Mr. Farnie we might look fora 
capable knowledge of the contemporary French stage and 
a happy knack of turning risky Parisian opera-bouffe into 
English such as passes the censorship of the Lord Cham- 
berlain ; from Mr. Reece we might at best hope for some 
nursery jokes and a little harmless padding in the 
way of dialogue. But neither writer has ever proved 
himself a master of the mechanism of that melodrama 
which it has often fallen to his lot to caricature, nor 
has he shown that he sympathises with the efforts of 
the melodramatist. The writer of melodrama must, 
if he wish to be successful, be sincere in his work. 
Above all things, he must himself be impressed before 
he can hope to impress others. His thrilling situations 
will fail to thrill from the moment when their concocter 
shows that he is laughing at them in his sleeve; his 
startling situations will fall flat unless their creator 
shows that to his mind at all events they are 
worthy of respect. It may be, as we have said, that 
Messrs. Farnie and Reece have deliberately set to 
work to chaff the conventional stage-persecution 
of maidenly virtue by amorous vice; to parody the 
conventional high-flown dialogue by the introduction of 
obvious bathos ; and by the aid of artful exaggeration 
to make a joke of each point at which intense interest 
should culminate. We have, however, no adequate 
grounds for assuming that this is the treatment to 
which they have intentionally submitted Prince Lubo- 
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mirski’s novel; and we must conclude that they have 
failed in giving serious interest to the adaptation, 
merely because the task was one beyond their range. 
Dialogue less likely to tell upon the stage we have rarely 
heard ; and so far as the authors are concerned, the 
play is redeemed from utter dulness only by its flashes 
of grotesque absurdity. The scene-painters, Messrs. 
Hicks and Hall, and the deviser of certain mechanical 
scenic effects, deserve all praise ; and Mr. Henderson 
has provided a company able to do justice to any melo- 
drama which might have been placed in their hands. 
But not even players so clever in their several ways as 
are Mr. Hermann Vezin, Mr. Shiel Barry, Miss Henri- 
etta Hodson, and Miss Carlisle can endow the tedious 
dreariness with dramatic life. 

The story is that of a heroine’s persecution by an 
unscrupulous rejected suitor. In the prologue we learn 
how Olga and her brother, Count Vladimir, snub the 
advances of one Schelm, head of the Political Depart- 
ment, and how, in revenge, Schelm succeeds, by an 
underhand plot, in getting the whole family exiled to 
Siberia. Thither, Schelm, still intent upon his suit, 
follows Count Vladimir and his persecuted household ; 
and the usual combat between vice and virtue is per- 
severingly, if by no means briskly, sustained. At one 
moment Schelm is caught like a rat. in-a trap; 
at another he is able to wring from Olga a reluctant 
consent to his offensive suit. Now he is left 
to the mercy of the flames in a burning house, and 
now, again, he cheats his victims out of their hoped- 
for escape. After a conspiracy-scene, a snowdrift- 
scene, a conflagration-scene, and a wonderfully funny 
rifle-shooting-scene, each capable of an effect just 
missed by the authors, the villain is able to order the 
execution of his victims in his bedroom, when in the 
nick of time the Emperor walks in to prevent this 
final eccentricity on the part of his faithful Minister of 
State. 

It is of course always easy to make fun of the plot of 
a melodrama, and the better the melodrama, the more 
readily the cheap drollery will come. But Russia is 
not good of its kind, and is not worth ridicule. Its 
speeches and characters carry with them little convic- 
tion to those for whose edification they are presumably 
designed ; and it was only the vigorous acting of Mr. 
Hermann Vezin as Schelm, and the gallery-sentiment of 
Miss Carlisle as Olga, which seemed to really touch the 
house. As for Miss Hodson, her charm of manner had 
not a chance of making its mark; Miss Eleanor 
Bufton, whose circus-queen attire as a fashionable 
Frenchwoman was a strange mistake, had little to do; 
and Messrs. John Billington, Vollaire,and De Belleville 
were little more than puppets. Two actors, who played 
a German and a Cossack respectively, distinguished 
themselves by vocal expression of the Richardson’s 
Show order, and thus afforded more relief to the heavy 
business than Mr. Shiel Barry could get out of the 
familiar comic servant. 

If Russia be intended for a joke, it can only be pro- 
nounced a poor and tiresome one; if it be intended to 
worthily employ the powers of those whom Mr. Hen- 
derson has called to his aid, its inadequacy is still more 
striking. 
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One revived burlesque goes very much as does an- 
other; and there is little to be said concerning the 
resuscitated Tsaae of York at the Globe Theatre, 
which has not been said, mutatis mutandis, with regard 
toa score of similar disinterments. A noteworthy 
feature of the programme is found in the fact that to 
the names of ten of the artists engaged are appended 
the words, “her first appearance here”; but the only 
case in which this first appearance is particularly wel- 
come is that of Miss Constance Loseby, whose singing 
is as pleasant as ever. Mr. Righton’s skit upon the old 
Jew was about the best thing he had done when 
he first played the part at the Court Theatre; and it 
now remains in much the same relative position. It 
is a pity that he does not get some one to 
write him a witty topical song, if that element of 
burlesque is really necessary ; but it must be recorded 
that verse after verse of the present imbecile “ Cock-a- 
doodle-do ” was rapturously called for by the house. A 
really clever towr-de-force of a different order is pro- 
vided in a mélange of the songs of the day, sung in 
duet by Mr. Righton and Miss Constance Loseby. As 
Ivanhoe, Miss Rachael Sanger proves about the brightest 
element of the performance, and is able to recall some 
of the extrvaganza-princes of an older day. Of Sir 
Brian de Bois Guilbert, Mr. Collette makes singularly 
little; and of the remaining crowd of players none 
stand out favourably, except on the score of pretty 
clothes or pretty faces. 
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AST week, after a brief rest, Mr. Irving played 
three nights at the Theatre Royal, Dundee. The 
house on each occasion was crowded, and many persons 
who wished to gain admission had to go away disap- 
pointed. Mr. Irving, who is apparently in excellent 
health, played with undiminished vigour and effect, and 
was applauded with a warmth not frequently shown 
here. Last night he appeared at Edinburgh. 

Miss Neilson was at Liverpool, where the merits of 
her impersonation of Viola were widely recognised. 
“The delicate indication of the dual disposition of 
Viola,” says the Daily Post, “is perhaps the most suc- 
cessful of Miss Neilson’s many achievements. Buoyant 
liveliness of nature struggling with the sadness of un- 
kind fortune is the key-note of her representation.” 
“Miss Neilson’s Viola,” says the Courier, “is really 
the Viola of Shakspere, a charming conception, taken as 
a whole or in detail. She is a thorough woman, though 
in masculine garb. Even when most manly, in the 
Countess’s presence, her womanly traits are apparent ; 
and when her manhood is called upon for defence, it 
would gladly take refuge in petticoats. The scene 
where she is dragged to the duel, and made to draw on 
Sir Andrew, is ludicrous in the extreme, She hardly 
knows how to draw the sword she wears, and when it 
is drawn she looks along the shining blade in wonder 
and dread. Then she awkwardly cuts without looking, 
and thinks she must be wounded when the weapons 
clash. It isa clever piece of acting. The actress does 
just what a timid maiden might be expected to do. 
The conception altogether is one of the most beautiful 
on the stage, and cannot help but provide a delightful 
memory for many who last night witnessed the perform- 
ance.” “ When we see her as Rosalind,” says the Albion, 
“we think nothing can exceed the fidelity of the conception 
and the quality of the execution, and when she appears 
before us as Viola, a precisely similar opinion forms 
itself in the mind. Dealing with the latter part, we 
may point out a most striking merit of the performance, 
viz., its individuality. Throughout Miss Neilson’s im- 
personation the ideal beauty of the creation is never 
obscured—the personality, in fact, aids in throwing 
brighter light upon it, Such an impersonation as Miss 





Neilson’s Viola, so consistent and expressive, is worthy 
of association with those achievements in histrionics 
which help to maintain the esthetic dignity of the 
British stage.” Mr. and Mrs. Kendal were at the 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre in the same town, and Mr. 
Boucicault’s Forbidden Fruit was brought out at St. 
James’s Hall. 

Mr. Charles Mathews appeared at Newark on 
Monday, and at Cardiff on Thursday and Friday, in 
My Awful Dad. Mr. Buckstone paid a farewell visit 
to Swansea. Mr. Toole’s engagement at the Gaiety 
Theatre, Dublin, was completely successful. The pieces 
in which he played were Artful Cards and the Spelling 
Bee. Mr. Carl Rosa’s company were still at Edinburgh, 
where Mr. Hersee’s adaptation of Nicolai’s Merry Wives 
of Windsor held a distinguished place in the repertory. 
His unprofitable engagement at Glasgow terminated, 
Mr. John Clayton, accompanied, as before, by Miss 
Louie Moodie, went to Londonderry. Mr. Barry Sulli- 
van was at Birmingham, but owing to the rival attrac- 
tion at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre—the appearance 
there of Miss Jenny Lee as Jo in Bleak House—his 
audiences were not so large as they have been 
during many of his previous engagements there. Mr. 
Vernon and Miss Swanborough again appeared at Brad- 
ford in Mammon, and the performance, as before, was 
received with loud demonstrations of gratification. 
Mrs. Rousby apparently found the stage at the Exeter 
Theatre Royal more suited to her requirements than 
that of St. James’s Hall at Liverpool, for throughout 
the week she played at the former place in ’T'wiat Awe 
and Crown, supported by Mr. Edmund Leathes. Mr. 
Irving gained so many admirers in Glasgow that Mr. 
Anson, who succeeded Mr. Clayton at the Gaiety 
Theatre there, revived Hamlet &@ la Mode, in which he 
gave his imitations of the well-established London 
tragedian. 

Mr. Wyndham’s Pink Dominos company were at 
Huddersfield, and though the morality, or rather the 
immorality, of the piece was condemned in more than 
one quarter, the audiences which assembled to witness 
the performances were very numerous. Miss Wallis 
represented Juliet at the Prince’s Theatre Manchester, 
as also did Miss Ada Cavendish at Plymouth. The 
latter also came forward in As You Like It and 
Clancarty. Mr. Wybert Reeve’s adaptation of George 
Geith was the attraction at the Theatre Royal, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. Far away in the North, 
at Aberdeen, Miss MHelen Barry stirred good 
audiences to something like enthusiasm by her 
effective acting in Led Astray; and in the South, at 
Brighton, Miss Heath was not less successful as Clotilde 
in Fernande. Married in Haste was presented by 
Mr. Duck’s Our Boys company at Belfast. Mdlle. 
Beatrice was at Cheltenham, Mr. South’s company at 
Bolton, the “ Mexican Tragedian” at Cardiff, Mr. 
Joseph Eldred at the Princess’s Theatre, Edinburgh, 
Mr. Gourlay at Glasgow, the Vokes Family at Leeds, 
Mr. Forrester at Nottingham, Miss Carlotta Leclereq 
at Preston, Mr. John Coleman at South Shields, and Mr. 
Charles Dillon at Wolverhampton. ' 

This week Mrs. Hermann Vezin is at the Prince o 
Wales’s Theatre, Liverpool. The Birmingham Daily 
Gazette, speaking of Mr. and Mrs. Kendal, who last 
night commenced an engagement in that town, says 
that, with Mr. Irving and other prominent members of 
the profession, they have during the last few years very 
notably elevated the histrionic art, 
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i consequence, no doubt, of the state of public 
affairs, the managers are not disposed to embark 
in new enterprises, and, with one or two unimportant 
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exceptions, the pieces now being played in Paris are 
tolerably familiar to even the casual playgoer. The 
revival at the Vaudeville of M. Sardou’s Dora, briefly 
alluded to in The Theatre last week, has proved as 
successful as the prevailing stagnation in the theatrical 
world would allow. Mdlle. Blanche Pierson, lately 
returned from Brussels, represents the heroine with all 
the grace and expressiveness which characterised her 
earlier performances, and the place of Madame Céline 
Morttaland, who has migrated to the Porte Saint 
Martin to appear in Le Juif Errant, is taken by 
Madlle. Massin. Les Diamants de la Cowronne has 
been revived at the Opéra Comique, and Paul 
et Virginie, with M. Capoul in the cast, at 
the Théatre Lyrique. Mdlle. Heilbronn succeeds 
Mdlle. Ritter as Virginie, and though the part is not 
in her way—though, to be more precise, she is unable 
to simulate girlish natveté with perfect success—it is 
not too much to say that she adds another flower to 
her chaplet by the impersonation, M. Bouhy and 
Mdlle. Engalli, it should be added, reappear in the 
parts so closely associated with their names. To speak 
of M. Capoul’s acting and singing would be a work of 
supererogation. 

The monotony of perpetual revivals was broken last 
Thursday evening by the production at the Gymnase of 
a comedy in three acts, by Messrs. Jacques Normand and 
Arthur Delavigne, entitled Les Petites Marmites. Les 
Petites Marmites, which may be freely rendered “ The 
Soup Kitchen,” is the name of a charitable society, 
founded by certain ladies of the fashionable world, 
under the presidency of the Countess de Cénozan, with 
the view not only of supplying the poor with cheap 
soup and good advice, but also of setting a general 
example of highly virtuous conduct. Unfortunately, a 
black sheep has crept into this virtuous fold in the 
person of an ex-opera-bouffe singer, who calls herself the 
Princess Paolina, and who has been introduced by the 
Count de Cénozan, a dissolute noodle, credulous enough 
to believe in the nobility of the Princess, of whom he 
fancies he has made the conquest. The Count has his 
secret interviews with Paolina at the rooms of his friend, 
Georges de Montfavel, who is absent on a long journey. 
On the very day that Montfavel returns home, the 
Countess happens to see Paolina leaving his rooms 
under suspicious circumstances, and is shocked to find 
the virtue of the “soup kitchen” thus compromised. 
Little thinking that her husband was the partner in 
Paolina’s frailty, the Countess calls upon Montfavel 
to lecture him on his vicious conduct, and to 
urge him to repair the mischief he has done 
by marrying the Princess. Montfavel, cannot, 
without betraying his friend the Count, say that 
he knows nothing of Paolina, but declares that he 
does not love her; in his liaison with her he has only 
sought to extinguish a fatal passion for a woman who 
is out of his reach, and whom he loves to distraction. 
What is the confusion of the virtuous Countess when 
Montfavel declares that she herself is the object of his 
passion? This is a charming scene in itself, but leads 
to no conclusion, Montfavel’s love for the Countess being 
a pure fiction, for he is warmly devoted to her sister, to 
whom he is united in the last scene of the play, 
Paolina’s true character having been in the mean- 
time disclosed, and a young simpleton having 
eloped with her. The new comedy is very 
faulty in construction, and bears many marks of in- 
experience, but was saved from failure by some very 
clever scenes, such as that between the Countess and 
Montfavel, and a scene in which the Count tells Paolina 
that their intrigue has been discovered, and that they 
must meet no more. Mdlle. Dinelli acted the latter 
scene with wonderful verve. Madame Monnier was well 
suited to the part of the Countess, and the pretty 
Mdlle. Legault was all that could be desired in the 
small ingénue part of the Countess’s sister. M. Landrol 








was good as the Count, but M. Saint-Germain was hardly 
the man for Montfavel, though he, of course, played the 
part with his usual tact and skill. 
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FYNHE rivalry which is known to exist between Baron 

Dingelstedt, the manager of the Burgtheater, and 
Heinrich Laube, the manager of the Stadttheater, is 
very beneficial in its results, for there can be little 
doubt that the constant change of programme which 
distinguishes these two theatres from the other houses 
in Vienna is in some measure due to managerial emu- 
lation. The Burgtheater has not, however, been 
successful in its new productions this season, and some 
of its revivals have suffered from an injudicious change 
of cast. In the famous Paris Vaudeville piece, 
Fromont und Risler, in which Frau Wolter played 
Sidonie last season, the leading part is now entrusted 
to Fraulein Buska, a young lady more distinguished 
by personal beauty than by dramatic power. Sidonie 
was by no means one of Frau Wolter’s best parts, but 
she rendered the stronger scenes effective, which 
her successor wholly fails to do. Frau Janisch is charm- 
ing in the attractive part of Desirée, agreeably asso- 
ciated with the name of Mdlle. Barthet, and Herr 
Sonnenthal’s Risler is a masterly performance, far 
surpassing in tenderness and pathos M. Parade’s well- 
known impersonation. But with such a colourless 
Sidonie as Fraulein Buska the dramatic version of 
Daudet’s novel cannot hold the stage. <A revival of 
Hebbel’s Judith, after the lapse of many years, attracted 
a large audience. Frau Wolter’s performance of the 
title-réle was unequal, but in parts terribly effective. 
As Holofernes, Herr Hallenstein was out of his element, 
but Herr Gabillon displayed unexpected power in the 
character of Daniel. A spectacle cowpé is in prepara- 
tion, which will comprise a new one-act piece by 
Bauernfeld, entitled Die Verlassenen, and two other 
novelties of slight proportions. 

At the Stadttheater, Julius Rosen’s new comedy, 
Gréssenwahn, is proving attractive. The piece is de- 
ficient in central interest, for in his desire to exhibit 
the longing fer greatness in all its forms the author 
introduces a number of characters who are but slightly 
connected with one another. Political ambition, 
artistic ambition, the ambition of the boy to become 
a man, that of the soubrette to get into aristocratic 
service—such are the desires embodied in the various 
characters who figure in a story too disjointed to admit 
of being briefly summarised. The comedy is, however, 
brightly written, and abounds in comic, not to say 
farcical, situations. As for the acting, Herr Bokovics 
had a great success as a man with a political hobby, 
and Herr Tewele was equally successful as an eccentric 
lover of art. Friiulein Schratt was charming in a boy’s 
part, and Frau Schonfeld had a réle that gave good 
scope for the display of her pleasant humour. Scribe’s 
Adrienne Lecouvreur has been revived at this house 
with success, with Friiulein Frank in the ever-popular 
title-réle. 

The absence of novelties at the other theatres leaves 
us space to say a few words about the new piece with 
which the new managers of the Josephstadt Theater opened 
their season. Die Madonna des Juden is from the pen 
of Herr C. Dorn, one of the managers of the house. The 
hero isa young man of noble family, who has completed his 
theological studies, and is about to enter the priesthood, 
when the sight of a lovely picture of the Madonna 
excites in him feelings to which he has hitherto been a 
stranger. The conviction grows upon him that he is 
not fit for the holy life for which he had been destined, 
and he imparts his change of mind and the reason of it 
to his uncle, a tolerant, liberal-minded abbot, who hap- 
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pens to know that the daughter of a wealthy Jew had 
sat as model to the painter of the inflammatory picture 
of the Madonna. The young man, of course, finds the 
model still more attractive than the picture, and as it 
ultimately turns out that the supposed daughter of the 
Jew is of Christian origin, and is only his adopted 
daughter, there is no impediment in the way of a mar- 
riage, which brings the play to an end. The acting was 
on the whole good, and the piece was well received. 
This house has in preparation a drama by Dr. Koberle, 
entitled Henry Dumbar, which is doubtless of English 
origin, and also a new work by Anzengruber, entitled 
Das vierte Gebot (The Fourth Commandment). 





IN BERLIN. 
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\HERE have been several changes in the Berlin 
play-bills during the last fortnight. The Royal 
Playhouse has revived Brachvogel’s Prinzessin Mont- 
pensier, a five-act drama, which was first produced with 
considerable success in the spring of 1865. The wars 
of the early days of Louis XIV., and the struggles of the 
French nobility against the predominance of Cardinal 
Mazarin, form the background of the piece ; but, though 
historical names figure in it, the author has given 
free reins to his fancy, and has fettered him- 
self with the accepted story of the past as 
little as a certain English dramatist of the 
present day is wont to do. The principal characters 
are the Princess Montpensier, a passionate woman, 
wounded in her honour and her love, young Louis XIV., 
who in the course of the play develops from a simple 
youth into a very Solomon, and Captain Tarascon, a 
gallant soldier, struggling between his attachment to 
his king and his love for the princess. The title-rédle 
is still filled by Frau Erhartt, who originally created it, 
and is now less successful than twelve years ago in 
toning down the angularities of the character. Herr 
Ludwig, a good tragic actor, is not well suited to the part 
of the youthful king, but Tarascon finds a bright and 
chivalrous representative in Herr Goritz. The piece 
is full of life and movement, and its revival was 
warmly welcomed by a large audience. 

The principal event at the Royal Opera has been the 
production of Ignaz Briill’s new opera, Der Landfriede, 
the libretto of which was recently described in our 
columns on the occasion of the first performance of 
the work at Vienna. Critical Berlin thinks that the 
new opera hardly fulfils the expectations excited by the 
composer’s Goldene Kreuz, but the public gave it a very 
warm reception. The mise-en-scéne and general per- 
formance were highly creditable tothe management. Herr 
Miiller’s sympathetic tenor gave full effect to the music 
allotted to Robert, and he entered thoroughly into the 
spirit of the part, achieving a distinct success. Frau- 
lein Hoffmeister was equally successful as Katharina, 
the brilliancy of her voice not being marred by the too 
common lack of expression. The glorious baritone 
voice of Herr Betz found good scope in the part of 
Maximilian, and the high notes attained by him in the 
finale of the third act excited positive enthusiasm in the 
audience. Of the other recent productions at this 
enterprising establishment, Weber’s. Kuryanthe and 
Méhul’s Joseph may be named. 

The Residenz Theater has produced a German ver- 
sion of Dera, with a success such as has not, fora 
long time, attended any theatrical production in Berlin. 
To the very considerable strength of the stock”company 
nas been added Frau Hedwig Niemann-Raabe, the most 
finished comédienne of the German stage, who has 
been engaged to play the title-rdle. Though no longer 
so young as the representative of Dora should be, the 
distinguished actress soon raised the audience above 
such considerations, and her tremulous exclamation of 








joyful surprise in the fine scene where Dora receives an 
offer of marriage from the man whose intentions she 
had been told were base, so affected the audience that 
some moments elapsed before their emotion found vent 
in prolonged applause. With rare art did the actress 
realise the simplicity and purity of Dora, who 
offers such an effective contrast to the corrupt 
demi-monde-like associates amongst whom she lives—a 
touching contrast of which Sardou has before made use. 
The difficult rdle of the Countess Zicka is very skilfully 
played by Frau Claar-Délia, who, like Mdlle. Barthet, 
the representative of the part at the Paris Vaudeville, 
tones down the ugly features of the character, and 
succeeds in rendering the treacherous Countess not 
wholly unsympathetic. Herr Keppler, as André, Herr 
Patonay, as Favrolle, and Fraulein Frauenthal, as 
Princess Baratin, were very satisfactory, but Herr 
Haak gave azather coarse portrait of Baron Van der 
Kraff, a character well realised by M. Parade, in Paris. 

The other theatres need not detain us long. Lacome’s 
pretty operetta, Jeanne, Jeannette, et Jeanneton, has 
been produced with success at the Friedrich Wilhelm- 
stadt Theater ; the Wallner Theater has produced a new 
musical comedy, by Kadelburg, entitled Wer ist der 
Vater, a poor piece, well acted ; and the Thalia Theatre 
has revived an old farcical comedy by Hoppe, entitled 
Eine Nacht in Berlin, which has not proved very 
attractive. 
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HE Stadttheater has recently given some attractive 
performances. Moser’s comedy, Der Hypo- 
chonder, which had an extraordinary success at Berlin 
last season and which met with a cool reception the 
other day at the Vienna Burgtheater, has been received 
here with marked favour. An outline of the plot of a 
piece which has had such varying fortunes may be 
acceptable. Herr Birkenstock, a wealthy retired mer- 
chant, is a malade imaginaire, and has been advised 
by his doctor to pay a visit to Karlsbad, but is unwilling 
to do so, as he has just been elected a member of the 
Town Council of his native city, and is eager, in the 
exercise of his new ‘powers, to take part in the 
approaching election of a civic architect, and 
to further certain civic schemes of his own. His 
principal opponent is Herr Sauerbrei, a Radical 
member of the Council, and an active domineering 
man amongst his fellow men. One of the candi- 
dates for the vacant office is a young architect, 
who has gained the affections of Herr Birkenstock’s 
daughter, and the father is induced by his wife to call 
upon the young man, who is only known to the ladies 
of the house, and make his acquaintance. At the 
young man’s home he meets a certain life assurance 
agent, whom he mistakes for the architect, and this 
error, which leads to many amusing complications, is 
not cleared up till the end of the play. In preparation 
for the coming election, Herr Sauerbrei invites a num- 
ber of his fellow-councillors to his house, but the great 
man, so imposing in public, is under petticoat 
government at home, and Madame suddenly orders 
the dining-room to be swept and washed, and 
makes it too hot, or rather too cold, for her 
husband’s guests. This affords an opportunity 
to Herr Birkenstock, who hospitably receives the dis- 
comfited town councillors, and the scene representing 
the meeting in his house is a very happy caricature of 
the proceedings to which local self-government gives 
rise in more places than in Germany. The favour 
gained by Birkenstock’s hospitality is soon lost by an 
unfortunate mistake. To aid the young architect in his 
canvass, a friend had given him a list of the town 
councillors, appending to each name a description more 
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true than complimentary. The list falls into the hands 
of Sauerbrei, who is convinced that it is in Birkenstock’s 
handwriting, and turns all the members of the council 
against the latter. In the end the mistake is explained, 
and all ends happily, the young architect gaining the 
vacant office and the hand of Birkenstock’s daughter. 
The chief defect of the comedy is, that it altogether 
fails to redeem the promise of its title, Birkenstock’s 
hypochondriacal condition being completely lost sight 
of after the first act, and the result of the play 
being rather to satirise town councillors than to 
show up the frailties indicated by the title. The play 
hovers on the border line between comedy and farce, 
but is saved by some finer touches from lapsing into 
the latter domain. It is well constructed and brightly 
written. It was played with much spirit, and kept the 
house in good humour from beginning to end. The 
chief honours fell to Herr Hermann, whose Sauerbrei 
was a very comic impersonation, his make-up being 
admirable. This house has made a very valuable addi- 
tion to the strength of its company in Frau Lewinsky, 
who appeared the other evening in the title-réle of 
Schiller’s Maria Stuart. A fine presence, a powerful 
voice, and a clear delivery, united with much intelli- 
gence and good dramatic instincts, rendered Frau 
Lewinsky such a representative of the unhappy Queen 
as Cologne has not seen fur many a day. The new- 
comer was well supported by Frau Ernst, the manager's 
wife, who was a dignified and impressive Elizabeth, and 
by Herr Hermann, who well illustrated the high motives 
of Burleigh’s hostility to the Queen of Scots. The 
minor parts were adequately filled, and the mise-en- 
scene contrasted favourably with that of some recent 
roductions at this house. . 

The Stadttheater is devoted on alternate nights to 
drama and opera. The opera season has not, so far, 
been very successful. Wagner’s Tannhduser has, 
however, attracted good houses, while Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor has been sung to empty benches. Marsch- 
ner’s antiquated opera, Templar und Jiidin, the 
libretto of which is founded upon Jvanhoe, has been 
revived with little success. The Thalia Theater is 
devoted to opera-bouffe, and the everlasting Fille de 
Madame Angot is seldom absent from the bills for 
many consecutive days. 





IN ROME. 


—o— 


st E Pietribonicompany are still at the Valle Theatre, 
where they have played many standard works 
with great success, and amongst other novelties have 
produced a four-act comedy in verse by Signor Castel- 
vecchio, entitled Hsopo. Rome has ratified the favour- 
able verdict already pronounced upon this piece by 
many other Italian cities. The accounts which have 
eome down to us concerning the life of the famous old 
fable-writer are so mythical, that the author of a 
dramatic work, founded upon Asop’s life, cannot be 
blamed for departing from tradition, and inventing 
incidents for himself, provided the creations of his 
fancy be more dramatic than the mythical events 
recorded in old books. Castelvecchio has amply availed 
himself of this license, though it is questionable 
whether his story is so dramatic as that which is gene- 
rally accepted. Following the now discredited account 
of the Constantinopolitan monk, Maximus Planudes, 
he represents AZsop as a monster of personal deformity, 
living as a slave in the service of one Dinarchus. In 
the same household there is a fair slave, Rodope, whom 
fEsop saved from death in her childhood, and whom, 
now that she has become a beautiful woman, he loves 
with an unavowed passion. He has a formidable rival 
in his master, who eventually marries Rodope, and sells 
the suspected Aisop to Xanthus,a Samian merchant. 
The second act conducts us to Samos, where we find 





——— 4 


ZEsop grossly ill-treated by the miserly Xanthus, who 
sells his fables at a high price, and yet compels the 
unhappy author to discharge the most degrading offices. 
Rodope, now a widow, and one of the most famous 
courtesans of Greece, arrives at Samos, and, finding 
/Esop, whom she had always loved as a father, in such 
oppressive servitude, offers to buy him of Xanthus, but 
the latter refuses to sell such a valuable chattel 
as a fable-writing slave, and A%sop himself declines 
to be liberated by means of Rodope’s viciously 
gotten wealth. He gains his liberty by other means. 
An eagle steals a ring which the magistrates of Samos 
are, by an ancient custom, bound to cast into the sea on 
a given day. sop explains this prodigy, which had 
puzzled every one else, and says that it is a sign of the 
wrath of Jupiter and of coming misfortunes. In their 
gratitude, the magistrates declare AXsop free, and his 
prophecy is soon fulfilled by the arrival of an ambassador 
of Croesus, who demands payment of a large tribute. 
/Esop, having given an offensive answer to the demand, 
is put in chains and carried off to the Court of Croesus, 
where he soon gains favour, and obtains a post half-way 
between minister and court fool. The powerful Cyrus 
demands tribute of Croesus, and the latter summons a 
council of his ministers, most of whom advise him to 
declare war, but AZsop, inspired by a voice which issues 
from a statue of Diana, counsels prudence. The voice, 
which AXsop believed to be a miraculous utterance of 
the statue, was really that of Rodope who had come to 
the Court of Croesus to protect her old friend, and had 
concealed herself behind the statue. She was just in 
time to save him from a base plot. A courtier, envious 
of AXsop’s success at court, steals a precious cup, and 
conceals it in the favourite’s clothes-bag, intending to 
make him pass for the thief, but Rodope has seen the 
whole transaction, and removes the cup, so that, when 
the bag is brought before the king to be searched, 
nothing is found; and the search being completed, the 
cup is suddenly thrown, apparently by the statue of 
Diana, but really by Rodope, into the midst of the 
courtiers to the amazement of the king, of AZsop him- 
self, and of everybody. sop then resolves to return 
to Samos, especially as Croesus has declared war contrary 
to his advice. As he is about to depart, Rodope presents 
herself, clears up the mystery of the statue, and 
declares that pure love has at last penetrated 
her venal heart. sop, whose faith in the re- 
habilitating power of love smacks of modern French 
drama, is for a moment entranced with delight, but he 
is soon undeceived ; it is Croesus, and not the deformed 
monster, that Rodope loves. We leave it to our readers 
to draw the moral from this conclusion of the comedy. A 
splendid mise-en-scene, costumes at once tasteful and 
appropriate, and, above all, admirable acting contributed 
to render Esopo a brilliant success. Signor Pietriboni 
played the title-réle with much power, and displayed 
great versatility in his illustration of the rapidly 
changing sentiments of the character. Signora Fantecchi 
Pietriboni was a seductive Rodope, and all the other 
parts, though not very important, were played with 
that care which marks the performances of a com- 
pany honourably distingushed by the readiness of its 
best actors to play subordinate, nay, even supernumerary 
parts in order to contribute to the general effect. 





IN NEW YORK. 





HEN the last mail started, New York was still 
agitated by discussions respecting the merits of 

Mr. Boucicault’s Marriage. The author—who, we 
have omitied to state, has modestly described his 
comedy as like point lace in its refinement—was far 
too clever a man not to collect a good party, but the 
newspapers continued to rain blows upon his devoted 
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head. “ Marriage,” says one, “ has been damned right 
and left, and Mr. Boucicault stands in worse than a 
ridiculous light. It is very well trying to bully the 
public into accepting his work—it is very well to come 
on the stage without being called (Mr. Wallack was the 
one asked for) and thank the audience for their approval. 
It is still more impudent to claim having taken up the 
pen that wrote London Asswrance, when that pen was 
John Brougham’s. In fact, all these catchpenny devices 
may serve for a few nights, but won’t save a play 
in which there is nothing to save but the language, 
and fixtures, and stage furniture, which will, no doubt, 
come in nicely when Mr. Wallack falls back on his old 
comedies, as usual.” Another critic discovers that the 
comedy so resolutely praised by its author was only a 
clumsy version of Le Chapeau de Paille d’Italie, a 
piece twice adapted to the London stage, once under 
the title of The Leghorn Bonnet, and next by Mr. 
Tomline in his Wedding March. Then the World 
indulges in a little irony :— Mr. Boucicault, we are 
sorry to see, is not satisfied with the way in which he 
has been treated by Shakspere. Shakspere, as Mr. 
Boucicault himself has informed us, now writes for the 
daily press, and it appears that he has taken advantage 
of his position to speak unhandsomely of his brother 
dramatist. Besides which, Mr. Boucicault declares that 
the unanimous commendation of his new play of 
Marriage by the New York press is the result of a con- 
spiracy among the New York critics. In proof of this he 
alleges the unanimous approbation bestowed on the 
same play by the press of Philadelphia. What is there 
to prove that the unanimous approval bestowed by the 
Philadelphians on Mr. Boucicault’s play was not the 
result of a conspiracy? What is there to prove that 
the New Yorkers do not reject the play because it is of 
a nature to please the Philadelphians? What is one 
man’s meat is another man’s poison.” And all this, with 
a good deal more of the same kind, from the men whom 
Mr. Boucicault had entertained at supper with such 
right princely liberality! If the unfortunate dramatist 
ever believed that these attacks would induce the public 
to see the comedy he was grievously mistaken. Mar- 
riage was being played to comparatively empty benches 
when the mail left, and preparations were being made to 
bring out another piece with all possible celerity. 

It is more than ten years since Mr. H. L. Bateman 
first introduced to New York playgoers Offenbach in 
opéra-bouffe, and with it that composer’s newest pro- 
duction, La Grande Duchesse de Gerolstein. Crowds 
went nightly to hear the opera, whose tuneful melodies 
soon caught the ear, and were sung and played in every 
household, until “Le sabre de mon pére” was as familiar to 
the street urchin as the “Star-Spangled Banner” or 
“Yankee Doodle.” Mr. Bateman had an excellent 
company, with Mdlle. Tostée as the leading spirit and 
the chief attraction. It was refreshing to hear the old 
opera once again at the Broadway on the 9th, and, as it 
was performed with Mdlle. Aimée’s excellent company, 
it gave all satisfaction. Mdlle. Aimée, of course, person- 
ated the Duchesse with all grandeur and dignity, and 
at the same time with the fascination and “ devilry ” 
becoming the love-sick Duchess. 





EN PASSANT. 


wt 


FX HE Countess Plater, née Caroline Bauer, died recently 

at Kilchberg, near Zurich, In early life, having 
adopted the stage as a profession, she attracted the notice 
of Prince Leopold, to whom, according to the Algemeine 
Zeitung, she was secretly married. When he ascended the 
Belgian throne, the same paper states, the union was quietly 


dissolved, and in 1844 she married Count Ladislas Brol 
Plater, 





A curious Turkish version of La Fille de Madame 
Angot has been produced at Pera, It is interspersed with 
many allusions to the war and the Eastern question, which 
are nightly received with roars of laughter by the Turkish 
part of the audience. Between the acts, Mdlle, Vanta, a 
French actress, sings a poem entitled Plevna, of which the 
last verse nightly obtains a triple encore ; it runs thus :— 

Plevna, sois fitre de tes héros, 

Osman Pacha s’y couvre de gloire, 

Les Russes y trouvent leurs tombeaux, 
Plevna célébre notre victoire. 

Ir is proposed to get up a testimonial of the esteem and 
admiration in which Mdlle. Titiens was held. It will 
probably take the form of a bust, to be placed over her 
grave at Kensal-green. The Oxenford memorial, we 
believe, will be of the same character. 


THERE is a report from Vienna that while in that city 
Mdme. Patti was invited to the house of Baron Roths- 
child, with other well-known singers. During the evening 
she was invited and consented to sing. The Princess 
Pauline Metternich, who was among the guests, asked 
Mdme. Patti to sing a favourite song. Mdme. Patti 
consented,’ but whispered a few words to the Baron’s 
secretary, who was standing near her. The secretary 


immediately reported the words to the Baron Roths- 


child. They were to the effect that she would, of 
course, sing the song, but on the terms she had sung 
the first piece. Baron Rothschild hastened to com- 
municate Mdme, Patti’s message to the princess, begging 
her, under the circumstances, to forego the song, and pro- 
mising, in return, to place eight thousand florins at the 
disposal of the princess for her poor pensioners. The 
princess renounced the expected treat, but reported the 
incident to the Empress Elizabeth, who in consequence 
ordered that the name of Mdme. Patti should be erased 
from the list of vocalists at the next Court concert, and 
that of Mdme. Ethelka Gerster substituted. 


Mapame Parti and Signor Nicolini, according to the 
Examiner, are negotiating for a six nights’ engagement at 
the Berlin Upera. They demand, however, no less than 
10,000 fr. a night (£400), a sum the Berlin manager does 
not feel inclined to pay. A counter-proposal has been made 
on the basis of half the takings ; but this has been met by 
proposals ‘regarding the prices to be charged which make 
the success of the negotiations doubtful. 


Mr. Cuaritres Reape has addressed to Miss Leclercq a 
characteristic letter on the subject of her acting in That 
Lass o’ Lowrie’s, ‘For me, who have so often left the 
theatre disappointed, irritated, and wearied, your Joan 
Lowrie,” he says, “ was really a thing to thank God for. 
She is a new and grand figure in fiction, and has fallen to 
an artist who can look, and stand, and speak, and move, and 
be, the character. I will not say I was surprised exactly, for 
you know I have never underrated your powers, but you were 
quite equal to the greatexpectation I had formed of you in this 
part. You have embodied a new creation, and added a marble 
statue to the figures that adorn the British stage. I wish 
you joy with all my heart. No; that is not true I reserve 
one corner of it for the covert passions of our nature, envy, 
hatred, malice, &c., because I wanted you so to play charac- 


ters of mine, and now I am afraid we are parted for ever so 
long.” 


Tne following story is told & propos of the death of 
Matilde Ramm, announced by us recently. When she 
was only five years old, she and a still younger brother, 
named Emilius, were engaged to play Norma’s children in 
Bellini’s well-known opera, During the rehearsals the 
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leading singer did not go through the “ business” of 
stabbing the children, but, of course, during the public 
performance she made the usual formidable gestures. As 
Norma was about to rush upon the children, little Emilius 
became alarmed, and crying, “ I won't play if you're 
going to kill in earnest,” took his little sister by the hand, 
and made a rapid exit. The child’s interruption of the 
tragic scene excited great merriment in the audience. The 
curtain had to be lowered, and for that evening Vorma was 
deprived of its dramatic effect. 


By purchasing the Edinburgh Theatre, and all thereunto 
appertaining, the United Presbyterians unconsciously placed 
themselves in a painfully embarassing position, as they 
found when the question as to what should be done with 
the dresses, decorations, properties, &c, came up for 
consideration. But two courses were open to them— 
namely, to destroy the stock or to sell it. The Presby- 
terians not unnaturally shrank from the prospect of 
depriving their church of the large sum that might be 
realised by a sale of the things, but it occurred to more 
than one member of the body that, by allowing such a 
sale to take place they would indirectly connive at an 
evil against which the batteries of their eloquence have all 
along been arrayed. How could they in consistency go on 


preaching against the theatre when they had pocketed the . 


proceeds of a sale of theatrical properties, which could 
not be of any earthly use except in a theatre? In the 
result, after mature deliberation, the Presbyterians resolved 
to sell the stock, doubtless believing, with Danton and 
Robespierre that the end sanctifies the means. The 
incident is saddening enough, and will assuredly be 
remembered in no kindly spirit if the United Presby- 
terians shonld think fit to renew their attacks upon the 
stage. 


On the 14th inst., the day of the elections, the Paris 
theatres were very thinly attended. At the Coméddie 
Frangaise, where L’Ami Fritz was played, the receipts 
fell to 3,500 fr. (£140). They often reach double that 
sum, and rarely fall below 5,000 fr., except in times of dis- 
turbance. During the Commune, for instance, they once 
fell as low as 80 fr. 50c., or about £3. 5s. The new play, 
La Cigale, drew 5,136 fr. to the coffers of the Varictés, 
while M. Barriére’s last merry production brought but 
2,300 fr. to the Palais Royal. 


Tuoueu Mr. Boucicault is of opinion that the “ decline 
of the drama” is to be attributed to the dramatic critics 
of London, Paris, and New York, who have “ misguided 
the public for the last thirty years,” he is yet not superior 
to the weakness of hearing what critics may say of 
him. Such, at any rate, is the inference we draw from 
the fact that, shortly before the production of Mar- 
riage, he invited all the New York critics to supper, 
and afterwards—doing violence, we suspect, to his most 
deep-seated convictions—inserted in a weekly paper a 
paragraph to the effect that critics were “not to be 
bought.” He guardedly admits that journalists, being. 
only human, “ have their likes and dislikes,” but more 
against them he cannot say. The supper and the 
paragraph just mentioned notwithstanding, the New York 
critics unanimously condemned his play, for the simple 
reason that, with all his cleverness, he had forgotten the 
best means to obtain a favourable judgment—namely, 
making the play a good one. . 

Mr. Tootx, we are informed, is not given to blushing ; 
but, as a vightly-constituted man does good by stealth and 
blushes to find it fame, he will certainly colour a little 
when he finds we are in possession of what he probably 





thought would remain a secret—namely, that while in 
Liverpool he went to the Seaman’s Orphanage, entertained 
the children for some time with his drollery, and left £5 
to be distributed amongst them. 


Tue Berlin Tageblatt discloses a shameful instance of 
the manner in which certain disreputable German papers 
prey upon actors and actresses. On the 14th October, 
1876, the responsible editor of the Munich Journal, 
J. A. Blume, wrote in terms of the.most enthusiastic 
praise of the performance of an actress at the Munich 
Court Theatre, and on the 15th September, 1877, the lady 
having in the interval taken her name off the list of sub- 
scribers to the paper, he made a most vehement attack upon 
her performance of the same part. As a matter of fact, 
on the latter occasion, an accident led to a change of pro- 
gramme, and the performance so strongly condemned did 
not take place at all. 


Towarps the end of August, while Mr. Sothern and 
Mr. Florence were fishing in Canada, a young lady fell from 
the rocks into the water. The current was very rapid, but 
Mr. Florence jumped in after and succeeded in rescuing 
her. The lady proved to be a daughter of the Hon. 
Robert Cousens, a wealthy stockbroker of Boston. The 
courageous actor, as playgoers well know, is already 
married, 


Tue principal parts in Gounod’s new opera, Poliuto, 
with which the ThéAtre Italien is expected to open on the 
3rd November, will be sustained by Mdme. Urban and 
MM. Tamberlik, Pandolfini and De Reszké. Mdme. 
Urban is Mrs. Alice Fleury Urban, born in New Orleans, 
and educated by Curto, and still a teacher of music in that 
city. A week or two after the opening of the Théatre 
Italien, another new opera, called Zilla, by Villate, is to be 
brought out, and Mdme. Urban is engaged to sing the 
principal part in it also. 

Mr. Epwarp Rose will, at the next me ting of the New 
Shakspere Society, read a paper on Shakspere’s adaptation 
of the old Troublesome Reigne of King John. He finds in 
the recast that Shakspere made of the old drama some — 
very curious and happy instances of the poet’s practical 
knowledge of stage business) Mr. Tom Taylor will be 
chairman of the meeting. 


Tue Louisville Courier Journal, speaking of Mr. Edwin 
Adams, says :— There probably never was an actor in 
America who was so universally admired and heartily 
liked as Edwin Adams. There was something so sunny 
and joyous in his temperament, such an exuberance of good 
spirits, such a spontaneous gust of good fellowship about 
him when meeting either old friends or new faces, an 
air and manner that seemed to say, ‘This is a capital 
world; let us enjoy it by way of thanksgiving,’ 
that he took each and all captive. Wherever he 
went he carried the light of joyousness with him, 
and each city and town was a home to him. At his 
summer residence at Long Branch, Ned played the willing 
host to thousands of visitors, Sundays were his special 
reception days, for on that day not only all Long Branch 
rode out in carriages, but all strangers seemed to have 
descended upon the seashore merely for the pleasure of 
turning their backs upon it, and inhaling the dust of the 
highway, and each stranger seemed to feel it incumbent to 
call upon the rusticating Mercutio. Here Ned dispensed 
hospitality like the old Irish gentlemen who drank up 
their estates as a solemn duty to their neighbours. A 
prince’s income would hardly have sufficed to meet the ex- 
penses of this visitation of pilgrims to the shrine of 
friendship.” 
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Mr. Bucuanan is anxiously engaged upon what he 
intends to be a crushing reply to Mr. Yates’s recent article 
against him in the World. He is actually—so at least we 
are informed—going to deny that Mr. Yates is the author 
of the best of the novels published in his name. 


Herr Wacner, probably aware that he was one of the 
causes of the failure of the Wagner Festival, has declined 
to accept the testimonial which some of his followers in 
England proposed to get up for him. He has done wisely. 


Ir is stated, though not on such good authority as might 
be desired, that last Sunday week a member of the Gaiety 
company was riding in a railway carriage from Twickenham 
to London, and had just fallen into a deep slumber, when, 
at the third stoppage of the train, a porter called out, 
“ Barnes—Barnes !” The actor woke up, rubbed his eyes, 
gazed about him, and, seeing where he was, said, “ Great 
Heavens ! I thought it was the call-boy.” 


Tue character of the ballet girls at the Pesth Theatre 
seems to have been a matter of anxious consideration to a 
lawyer there, who recently died. In his will he left 
30,000 florins to that body, to lie at interest. The balle- 
rine who marries is to receive out of that interest a small 
but acceptable dowry. 


Tue Reunion Club, founded a quarter of a century ago, 
has been resuscitated. Its present head-quarters are in 
Adelphi-terrace, where three other literary and dramatic 
clubs—the Green Room, the Junior Garrick, and the 
Crichton—are also established. The eagerness shown by 
such associations to secure premises on “ the Terrace” is 
natural enough. The spot is full of interesting memories. 
There it was that Garrick lived and died, and there it was, 
too, that Johnson and Boswell, leaning upon the railings 
in the stillness of the night, lamented the loss of “a friend 
whose place could not be supplied.” 


Dramatic criticism in London and New York too fre- 
quently degenerates into dramatic reporting, but even the 
papers in which this degeneracy is most conspicuous per- 
sist in calling their representatives at the theatres “ dra- 
matic critics.” Noah's Times, however, has the courage to 
speak of its “ theatrical reporters.” 


Dourine the last rehearsal of Fates and Furies at the 
Surrey Theatre the manager asked if all the properties 
were ready. ‘ Everything I have on my list,” replied the 
property-man, with some hesitation, “is ready, but I have 
just heard Mr. Ciprico ask about the acoustic properties of 
the house, and I have not yet heard a word about those.” 


“Let them be got at once,” exclaimed the energetic 
manager. 


EnciisH actors and actresses who have played in 
New York must remember Brentano’s library in Union- 
square, where English books and papers can be obtained. 
That library, indeed, is one of the institutions of the city. 
Mr. Brentano has now retired from the business, which he 
gives to three nephews. 


THE popular Sunday matinées are to be resumed at the 
Odéon on the 4th of November. At these performances 
the price of the best seats in the house is reduced to the 
modest sum of 2 fr., or 1s, 8d., while a fourth of that 
sum gives admission to the cheaper places, thus bringing 
really good representations of classical comedy and tragedy 
within the reach ‘of the lower classes, This is a great 
boon, and in some measure atones for the continued long 
runs tu which this subsidised house devotes its evenings. 


Durine the coming winter season it is intended to give, 
at the Court Theatre of Oassel, an interesting series of 





performances of German opera; a representative work of 
each of the great German composers, from Gluck down to 
Wagner, is to be produced in chronological order, at in- 
tervals of from eight to fourteen days. 


From the Kolnische Zeitung we learn that no fewer than 
twelve men and fourteen women of high birth are about 
to go on the opera stage. 


Mr. Irvine will reappear at the Lyceum Theatre on 
Christmas Eve in the Lyons Mail. Soon afterwards, we 
believe, he will play Louis XI. The present season 
there will terminate at the end of November, when the 
Dead Secret, with Mrs. Crowe, of course, as Sarah Leeson, 
will be transferred to Manchester. 


Mr. PueE ps is engaged to appear at the afternoon per- 
formances at the Aquarium Theatre, together with Mr. W. 
Farren, Mrs. John Wood, Miss Brennan, Miss Litton, 
Mr. C. Warner, and other popular performers. The pro- 
gramme includes numerous standard comedies, which will 
be produced in quick succession. 


Miss Net.son will in the middle of April next com- 
mence a tour of the Continent, the entrepreneur being 
Mr. Maurice Strakosch. Her repertory will be confined to 
Juliet, Rosalind, and Imogen. Considering that Germans, 
as a body, are well versed in Shakspere, and can understand 
English when they hear it, the tour seems likely to be 
successful. 


Mr. Creswick made his first appearance in Melbourne, 
at the Academy of Music, on the 27th of August, and was 
warmly received. Theatrical affairs in Australia are not, 
however, very prosperous at this period. 


Miss Lyp1ia Foorr’s engagement at the Princess’s 
Theatre expires at Christmas. It is not yet settled where 
she will go after that. Several managers, as might be 
expected, are contending for her services. 


Mr. James and Mr. Thorne reappear in Our Boys next 
Friday. Not without a pang will they part with the 


ample beards and moustaches which they have cultivated 
during the recess. 


Miss Heatu will reappear at the Princess’s Theatre on 
Boxing Night. 

THE Musical Box at the Gaiety still refuses to “ go,” and 
will soon give place to the promised version of La Cigale. 


Sir Cartes Youne and Mr. Bronson Howard have 
written a new play, to be called Jvers Dean. It will be 
played at Hanley on the 12th November. 


THE performance at the Globe Theatre last Saturday 
week, for the benefit of the Royal General Theatrical Fund, 
realised about £140. The dance in Speed the Plough has 
given rise to much favourable comment. 


MapameE Rose BE t is about to go on a provincial tour 
with an opera-bouffe company. 


M. Herve’s L'il Crévé is being adapted for the Folly 
Theatre, under the title of Shooting Stars. 


Mr. Georer GrossmiTH, jun., will undertake a part in 
Mr. Gilbert and Mr. Sullivan’s new piece at the Opera 
Comique, the chorus rehearsals of which have commenced. 


THE matinée at the Gaiety Theatre next Saturday is 
looked forward to with a good deal of interest. Mr. Flax- 
man’s version of L’Aveugle is to be played by a company in- 


cluding Mr. Vezin, Mr. Maclean, Mr. Soutar, and Mr. 
Barnes. 


Mr. Cuartes Morton has been elected managing-director 
of the Alhambra Theatre. Among the candidates were 
Mr, Charles Harcourt and Mr. Paul Meritt. 
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Mr. Brown, the manager of the Prince’s Theatre, Man- 
chester, died on Saturday. 


M. OrrenBacd has been dangerously ill. 


MDLLE. JEANNE GRANIER has now entirely recovered 
from her illness, 


THe Centiéme dIIamlet is to be succeeded by 
Le Mousquetaire Noir, a drama in five acts and seven 
tableaux, by MM. Maurice Coste and Jules Dornay, which 
has just been accepted by the management of the Théatre 
Historique. 

THE manager of the Gymnase accepted from M. Barriére, 
a few months ago, a three-act comedy entitled Le Tir aux 
Pigeons. Amongst other forthcoming pieces may be 
mentioned a one-act comedy by M. Ernest d’Hervilly, 
entitled Bonjour, Philippe, which has been accepted at the 
Odéon. 


Tue Renaissance has been closed for four days for the 
final rehearsals of Johann Strauss’s 7'zigane, which is to be 
produced to-night (Tuesday). It will be remembered that 
this is a French version of Die Fledermaus (The Bat), the 
libretto of which is founded upon Meilhac and Halévy’s 
well-known farcical comedy, Le Réveillon. 


MapameE JovassalNn, having recovered from her illness, 
made her rentrée last night (Monday) at the Comédie 
Francaise in Les Femmes Savantes and L’Eté de la Swint- 
Martin. 


Tue Palais Royal is preparing a spectacle coupé to 
succeed Les Demoiselles de Montfermeil. It will consist of 
Bayard and Duvert’s Mari de la Dame de Chews, in which 
M. Milher will make his début at this theatre ; a one-act 
piece by Hennequin, entitled Le Renard Bleu, in which 
M. Milher will play the part of an old beau ; and a new 
piece by Ernest Blum. Later on will be produced a new 
three-act piece by MM. Delacour and Hennequin, entitled 
La Torpille, in which M. Geoffroy will appear. 


In the cast of Blackson Pere et Fille, a new comedy in 
four acts, by Messrs. Arthur Delavigne and Jacques 
Normand, which has been accepted at the Paris Odéon, we 
find, amongst other less known names, those of Mdlle Alice 
Lody, Mdlle. Antonine, M. Montbars, and M. Porel. One 
female réle is still unfilled, and both authors and manage- 
ment are said to be in some perplexity on the subject. A 
one-act piece in verse, entitled Madame Dugazon, the first 
dramatic work of M. Eugéne Adenis, is to be played as a 
lever de rideau before the new comedy. 


Grisar’s charming operetta, Les T'ravestissements, which 
dates from 1839, will probably be revived at the Opera 
Comique. 

THE fagade of the new Opera-house in Paris, which has 
remained hitherto somewhat dark at night, is henceforth to 
be lighted with the electric light, according to a new process 
devised by M. Denayrouse. 


Mr. Max Srrakoscu has married a Miss Kate Neilson. 
THE health of Miss Clara Morris continues to improve. 


Tue long-promised revival of Schiller’s Brant von Messina 
at the Vienna Burgtheater is to take place on the 10th 
November (Schiller’s birthday) with Frau Wolter in the 
title-rdle, 


Herr Wacuret is engaged at the Royal Opera House- 
Berlin, from the lst November to the 3lst March next. 


Sianor Rosst is at present attracting large audiences 
to the Teatro Castelli of Milan. He has appeared in 
Othello, Macbeth, and Kean. The Manzoni Theatre is occu- 





pied by the Zerri Lavaggi company, who have not been 
happy in their new productions, 


MapamE Parti is to appear nine times at La Scala in 
Milan, and is to receive 8,000 fr. (£320) for each perform- 
ance. She next goes to Venice, where she has been en- 
gaged to give four performances at the same high rate. 


THe Vienna Comic Opera will soon be re-opened 
under the management of Herr Swoboda. Herold’s 
Zweikampf auf der Schreiberwiese (Pré aux Clercs) is to be 
the opening piece. 


Ir is stated that Pekin possesses 180 folks’-theatres, 
of various sizes, A Chinese theatrical journal has lately 
been started. 


THE overworked members of the theatrical profession 


-—and their number is legion—will probably hail with 


great satisfaction the appearance of Brief, the first number 
of which is to appear on Friday next. Described in a few 
words, it will be at once a short record of noteworthy 
events, a compendium of the manifold wit and wisdom of 
the entire press, and a repertory of facts, dates, and opi- 
nions, ready for future easy reference. By means of this 
paper the reader of but slender leisure may, almost at a 
glance, keep himself abreast of all passing events, and 
fairly informed on all the questions of the day. 





THE ORIGINALITY OF ENGAGED. 


nr or oo 


HE correspondence we print in another page will 
show that Mr. Gilbert is engaged in yet another 
controversy. In November last, it appears, Mr. William 
Muskerry, a gentleman known in theatrical circles as 
one of the adaptors of Le Gascon for the Olympic 
and the author of a piece now being played in the 
country, submitted to the management of the Hay- 
market Theatre a “comedy in one act,” the name of 
which is not given. It was accepted, but has not yet 
been brought out. The other night, on seeing a per- 
formance at the Haymarket Theatre of Engaged, Mr. 
Muskerry made a startling discovery. Not only was the 
leading idea of Engaged identical with that of the 
one-act comedy referred to, but the dramatis persone 
in each piece, by a curious coincidence, include a 
Major Macgillicuddy, a fire-eating veteran, who is sup- 
planted in his matrimonial designs by the hero. 

That a somewhat angry correspondence should result 
from this discovery was simply inevitable. Mr. Mus- 
kerry requested Mr. Gilbert to explain the resemblance 
between the two plays. The author of Engaged, with 
characteristic hauteur, at first contented himself with 
“ indignantly repudiating the charge” and denying any 
knowledge of the existence of Mr. Muskerry’s one-act 
comedy. Ina few days, however, perceiving that the 
coincidences spoken of were remarkable” and 
“ singular,” he wrote a longer letter to Mr. Muskerry. 
“Mr. Howe,” he says, “tells me that he has had the 
piece under lock and key for several months, and that 
it is wholly impossible that I could have obtained 
access to it by any means. ‘The fact that the 
name of one of the dramatis persone in common to 
my piece as well as to your own is remarkable only as 
a coincidence. It will be evident to you on reflection 
that a dramatic ‘author surreptitiously taking another 
man’s plot would scarcely challenge inquiry by making 
use of the name of one of his characters.” To this Mr. 
Muskerry replies :—“I have it from Mr. Howe’s own 
authority that my piece was not in his possession 
during the whole of its sojourn at the Haymarket 
Theatre.” Ina subsequent letter, dated October 28th, 
Mr. Gilbert explicitly declares that he never heard of 
the one-act comedy, or, indeed, of Mr. Muskerry, until 
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a fortnight before, and compares the plot of Engaged 
with Mr. Muskerry’s account of that of the one-act 
comedy. 

Before expressing any opinion as to this controversy 
it is necessary to realise the meaning of Mr. Mus- 
kerry’s letters. By implication, as we take it, he charges 
Mr. Gilbert with having gained access to the manu- 
script of the one-act comedy and deliberately borrowed 
its incidents and the name of one of its characters. 
This accusation, we need hardly say, must fall to the 
ground. Not only would Mr. Gilbert perceive that 
such a theft could not remain undiscovered, but the 
story of the one-act comedy, as related by its author, 
differs in many essential particulars from that of 
Engaged. In the next place, is there anything 
surprising in the fact that two dramatic authors 


have, without each other’s knowledge, selected as * 


the nawud of a piece the question whether a so-called 
marriage took place north or south of the Border? In 
regard to the identity, in one instance, of names—a 
point on which, singularly enough, Mr. Gilbert says 
nothing except that the coincidence is remarkable— 
one of the characters in Engaged is called Cheviot 
Hill, and it seems natural enough that a figure 
intended to serve as a foil to this character should bear 
the name of Macgillicuddy. The resemblance between 
the two majors in other respects is the strongest 
point in Mr. Muskerry’s case. Finally, the imputa- 
tion conveyed in the words—“the piece was not 
in Mr. Howe’s possession during the whole of its sojourn 
at the Haymarket Theatre ”—is at once got rid of by 
the letter of Mr. Buckstone, who says he never knew of 
Mr. Muskerry’s piece. Even another argument in Mr. 
Gilbert’s favour may be advanced. Miss Hodson, in the 
pamphlet she published last spring, stated that Mr. 
Gilbert regarded himself as superior to Shakspere in 
dramatic gifts. That being so, would he do such 
violence to his own feelings, or so far imperil the im- 
mortal fame he believes he will achieve, as to appro- 
priate the ideas of a Muskerry ? 








COMPARING NEW ACTORS WITH OLD. 


ee 


ft hege task of those who would gauge the merit of the 

actors and actresses of a bygone generation must 
always be one of singular difficulty. Whilst the poet, 
the painter, and the sculptor leave behind them tangible 
results of their work which, for the most part, appeal 
to us just as they did to our ancestors, and can thus be 
appraised, generation after generation, at their relative 
value, the outcome of the player’s labour dies with him, 
except in so far as he may originate or influence a 
school of histrionic art. Of the actor who finished his 
career upon the stage a hundred, nay, fifty years ago, 
we can judge nothing save by the reputation which he 
achieved amongst his contemporaries; and we shall 
find it impossible to deduce from this, with any degree 
of certainty, the impression which he would have made 
upon ourselves. The best possible description of an 
eighteenth-century player’s method can go for very 
little with us, since it must necessarily come from one 
who can never have heard the nineteenth-century 
players with whom we unconsciously desire to compare 
their predecessors. The blind man, to whom the colour 
of scarlet had been elaborately described, could, in the 
end, only declare that it seemed to him to resemble 
the sound of the trumpet ; and it isa mere platitude to 
point out that where ex hypothesi we lack all possi- 
bilities of comparison with what is familiar to us, we 
cannot from hearsay form any definite conception of 
that which is beyond the reach of our vision. 

Hence it follows that any attempt to balance the 
achievements of the actor of our own day with those of 


actors of days gone by must necessarily end in failure 
and injustice. We know by experience that we are not 
safe in accepting even the deductions of those lauda- 
tores temporis acti who do not travel for purposes 
of comparison beyond the scope of their own memories. 
We make practical allowance for their probable mis- 
takes by bearing in mind the fact that they, too, have 
unconsciously changed since the years when they first 
fell in love with the beauties of those times present 
which are now times past. If they in their brief 
generation have so changed that we cannot accept as 
trustworthy their honest depreciation of that which 
is at the expense of that which was, how much 
more alteration must there be in the standard of taste 
during half-a-dozen generations—a period which carries 
us back to the beginning of the last century? The 
fact that in their case the standard of taste remains 
stationary, or even retrogresses, whilst in the case of 
society at large it slowly but surely progresses, does not 
in reality affect the question. The simple point to be 
demonstrated is, that unless we could now see with our 
own eyes and hear with our own ears the performances 
of a Kean, a Kemble, a Garrick, or a Betterton, we 
could not, with any approximation to accuracy, weigh 
their merits and defects against those of the 
actor of our own day who holds a_ corresponding 
place in popular estimation. The position is, perhaps, 
scarcely worth proof, and yet its bearings are con- 
stantly forgotten, especially by those whose bias lies 
towards the critical depreciation of all that is 
presented to them upon the contemporary stage. We 
have, indeed, referred to it here only in order to draw 
attention to a certain limited phase of the question, 
which seems to us worthy of more attention than it 
generally obtains. We allude to the change in the 
attitude of those whose duty it is to comment upon the 
performances of the actors and actresses of the day. 
In this change, to the nature of which we shall presertly 
refer, is found an additional element of difficulty in 
the task of those who desire to find out the relative 
positions to be justly assigned to the actors whose famous 
names are inscribed upon the roll of stage triumphs. 
For reasons already given, the task would be a hopeless 
one, even if this change had not taken place; but its 
occurrence has rendered it impossible to arrive at the 
barest approximation towards the truth. 

To take the most striking instance out of many that 
occur to us—how are we to know what we should now- 
adays think of John Kemble, or David Garrick, or even 
of Edmund Kean and Macready, if they had been sub- 
mitted to the tests which have been applied to Mr. 
Henry Irving? After what we have said, we shall not 
be suspected of stultifying our argument by attempting 
the comparison which we hold to be illogical and worth- 
less. We only desire to draw attention to the change 
of tone and purpose made manifest in the reception of 
this tragedian by the press. To some extent, doubt- 
less, this change is for the better. The department of 
dramatic criticism has grown with the general develop- 
ment of journalism ; and there never was a time when 
we had a larger number of ripe scholars, keen judges, 
and tasteful commentators regularly employed upon the 
duty of criticising each fresh dramatic effort as it is 
made. Any reference to individual names in a 
question such as this would be invidious ; but, pace 
the discontented dramatist, we can without fear 
or hesitation affirm our ability to prove the 
accuracy of our assertion. The many critics whose 
words have personal weight are animated by literary 
culture, artistic sympathy, and earnest desire for the 
advancement of the drama. The critical element has, 
in fact, not only more power, but power of a more 
varied order than it had in days gone by; and if an 
actor obtains more diversified appreciation for his 
merits, he also suffers from more pointed censure of his 





faults. Unconsciously, the critics vie with each other 
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in the vigour of their condemnation of that which they 
honestly believe to be bad; and woe be to the player 
whose style chances to be marred by a mannerism of 
obvious faultiness. Every aspect of the error will be 
elaborated on paper, and will be dwelt upon in so 
many quarters that its existence will always in the 
casual reader’s mind be associated with the existence of 
the actor himself. And when serious criticism has 





done its work, the flippant witticism of less earnest | 


comment will take up the cry, until at length the 
intrinsic worth of the performance will seem to be for- 
gotten in the faults of its non-essential accessories. We 
say seem to be, because the practical verdict of the 
general public will, in the long run, escape the influence 
of this unfairly-balanced criticism. If the work be 
sound at heart, it will be accepted, nothwithstanding 
its minor defects; but the fact remains, that this 
general acceptation will too often be lost sight of in 
our consideration of the defects so strongly and justly 
insisted upon. And then comes the question: how 
far we should, nowadays, be influenced in our 
estimate of a Garrick cr a Kemble if the dramatic 
criticism of their day had treated them, and their 
faults—for they must have had their weakness as 
well as their strength—after the fashion in which 
Mr. Irving’s defects have been dealt with by the 
press. Of their characteristics we can know nothing, 
except through the written words of those who heard 
them act, and through the record of the effect which 
they were able to produce upon their audiences. What 
should we think of these characteristics if they had 
been treated with the severity meted out nowadays to 
Mr. Irving’s vocal enunciation and to his method of 
stage locomotion? What impression would be left 
upon our minds if the most trivial details of the actor’s 
manner had been lectured upon and satirised and 
deprecated and chaffed after the manner nowin vogue ? 
Criticism of this nature may or may not be deserved, 
and it may or may not be valuable as a means of edify- 
ing those who endure it; but we may rest assured that 
if it had been employed in the case of the stage idols 
of the past, its effect must inevitably have been a 
diminution of our present worship of dead heroes. It 
is a growth of modern times, and whether it be healthy 
or unhealthy, its absence in days gone by must in jus- 
tice be allowed for whenever we would attempt to 
gauge a reputation won upon the stage before the 
growth had taken place. 











CHAPTERS ON HISTRIONIC ART. 
III.—ABANDON. ( Continued.) 

We have indicated the common encumbrances to 

e put aside before an actor can hope to acquire 

the grace of style which results from abandon. Now 
let us suppose that he has cast off anxiety as to “ words,” 
curiosity about the “ house,” and the “care of clothes,” 
and consider what other restraints must be thrown aside. 
First there are those impalpable fetters that bind feet 
together, and arms to sides. Much of the tameness of 
English players is caused by the apparently tet hered 
state in which they tread the boards. They seem 
fastened down to particular spots or “runs,” by stage 
directions too superstitiously observed. If the actor be 
a man of mild demeanour playing an energetic part, 
the more vigorous his movements are the more evident 
do the conventional and constitutional restraints on 
them often appear. Any time this twenty years might 
be seen at one of our foremost theatres a re- 
spectable, and sometimes efficient actor, who, under 
the instigation of tradition, will stride with a 
regular “ Zounds, sirrah!” pace to “L” or “R,” as the 
book may command, and then pull up short and stand 
as patiently still as some green-lane browser at the end 





of his cord, or will gently oscillate his pendulous arms 
with the slow regularity of a kitchen clock. And, here 
a word on “ taking the stage.” Senseless as this prac- 
tice often seems, and abused as it generally is, it, perhaps, 
originated from due observance of the fact that persons 
when not positively seated or recumbent are rarely at 
rest. In real life nobody but some sad wretch button- 
holed, or forming one of the vertebrae of a queue before 
a theatre door, will stand on exactly the same two feet, 
or even two yards of earth, for many moments. He 
involuntarily shifts his ground. And his area of move- 
ment will be wider in proportion to his youth, excita- 
bility, or animation. When, however, an actor “ takes 
the stage” in the accustomed way the natural change of 
position is often exceeded, and when he is not making 
these irrational excursions, the natural degree of move~ 
ment is not attained. The over-estimated importance 
of “ facing the audience” adds to this standstill, and also 
the histrionic crime committed by actors, when silent, 
dropping out of their parts, and, as it were, 
“standing sentry” over their companions. Save 
in the réles of soldiers, servants, and sometimes 
ghosts—that is to say, when rigidity of demeanour is 
fit, respectful, or imposing—actors should seldom be 
“rooted to the spot.” Our advice to cure this habit 
of steadfastness is, however, nervously given, since the 
danger of the simplest remedy is to be feared; for 
mere walking about is easy, and yet is not abandon, 
although several of our best actors evidently think it 
goes far towards it. The tragic paces, the strut, the 
stride, the drag, the stamp are now becoming as obsolete 
as the antiquated-steps of our quadrille-dancing grand- 
fathers, and have been ridiculed until the artificiality 
and restraint of them has been at last perceived, and 
need not here be condemned. All the effect they are 
supposed to produce can be gained by nicely graduated 
and modulated transitions from slow to quick paces, by 
change of direction or unexpected arrest of move- 
ment. The lower limbs are, however, of use for other 
than perambulatory purposes. A variable disposition 
of them is often most characteristic and effective. The 
mere attitude in which Mr. Montague can “stand 
about” is suggestive of the club-haunting men of lei- 
sure his physical qualifications enable him to so well 
represent. What we may perhaps call the excellent 
footplay of Digby Grant did much to realise the 
individuality of that character. Not a little of the 
marvellous animation given to the recital of the 
adventure of Toto chez Tuta was due to the 
schoolboyish conduct of Madame Chaumont’s feet. 
And do not those of Miss Amy Roselle, as, gracefully 
crossed, they swing below the table on which she 
perches in the House of Darnley aid her spirited 
rebellion against proprieties ? But if characters and 
moods can be indicated by pedal gesticulation, what 
may not be done with arms and hands when enjoying 
liberty ? Vain to enumerate the different feelings that 
can be manifested by these members, endowed with 
mute eloquence, and yet so denied opportunities of 
expression. Now that their occupation of flourishing 
jewelled snuff-boxes, clouded canes, and fans is almost 
gone, hands ” have practically retired from the 
profession. Numbers of actors may be found on the 
stage who could acquit themselves with all their 
accustomed ability if they acted in a strait waistcoat. 
Apparently afraid of “madly playing,” like Juliet in 
the tomb, they often improvise means of confining their 
hands, and the use of modern pockets secures the tran- 
quillity of modern comedies. It will be said that English 
people do not gesticulate much, and that they must be 
represented truly. There is force in this argument, 
but perhaps an answer is, that on those more eventful 
occasions which are particularly chosen to form the 
subject of plays, Englishman do, as a fact, gesticulate, 
and that it is in their nature so to do, although the 
grave deportment, which probably dates only from the 
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Puritan times, has placed conventional restraints upon 
them. That much grace and amplitude may be im- 
parted to acting by skilful management of the hands 
and arms no one will deny—a fortunate circumstance, 
as we could not adduce many available instances from 
our own theatres to support the assertion. Yet, if 
challenged, we would remind our readers of the digni- 
fied and appropriate gestures of Mr. Irving’s Hamlet ; 
the denunciatory arms that made the curse of Leah 
so terrible ; the appellant arms which, with their classic 
outstretching, aided the cause of Portia; the protec- 
tive arms of that Lass o’ Lowrie’s guarding a sister- 
woman from harm. Not less confidently would we 
cite examples from the theatre of France. But then 
what written eulogy could convey the idea of the 
manner in which La Fille de Roland almost gesti- 
culates the events while she declares the pro- 
gress of the combat watched through the casement ; the 
thrilling abandon displayed by Croizette, as, with a 
furious dash of her clenched hand, she, as it were, tears 
from her lips the hated name of her vibrion husband ; 
the demonstration of grand scorn made against an 
untimely suitor by the straightened arm aligned from 
the graceful shoulders of Broisat in the mourning 
scene of La Joie fait Peur. These remembrances of 
thorough abandon bring us to the higher conception. 
Our original desire was to present this more fully than 
the limits of our space will allow. After all, perhaps, 
there is little to be said of it. We can urge on actors 
the desirability of discarding ridiculous practices, of 
giving free play to their limbs; we cannot prescribe to 
them the mode in which they should persuade their 
minds to realise the part represented, and should 
yield to the natural emotions that must follow such an 
identification of self with the imaginary personage. To 
require the dull, and demure, and egotistic to be bright, 
and bold, and self-forgetful, to enjoin them to play 
with abandon, seems as futile as the command given 
by the lady of the grief-stricken house to the boy in 
Great Expectations ordering him to “ go and play,” 
when he had neither spirits nor companions to play with. 
Were a list to be made of the London actors and 
actresses whose performance is distinctly characterised 
by abandon, it would be so short that we hesitate to 
draw it up, although we should have little difficnlty in 
doing so. Eight actors at the very head of the pro- 
fession might justly claim the insertion of their names. 
Some of these have already been mentioned. To them 
should be added Mr. Charles Mathews and Mr. Sothern, 
who not only through long experience in easy-mannered 
parts, but from skill and instinct, play with rare and 
admirable freedom of style. 

Our lightest comédiens and comédiennes possess 
more of this quality than those who in serious réles 
need it to the fullas much. The enviably popularity 
of Mrs. Bancroft may be traced to admiration for her 
natural unaffected demeanour, to her facility of ex- 
pression, her unfeigned merriment—in short, her 
abandon. Nor, while passing over some other names 
deserving mention, can we omit that of Mrs. John 
Wood, of whose style vivacious abandon is a marked 
characteristic. There is often true abandon of specially 
commendable kind in the acting of Mrs. Kendal. She 
made Rosalind memorable thereby, and her charming 
interpretation of Uncle’s Will affords a good illustration 
for our subject. To that slight piece Mr. Kendal also 
brings far more of the quality than persons who had 
seen his earlier performances would have thought he 
possessed. 





A FRENCH REPLY TO MR. DION BOUCICAULT. 


“MNHE British Review,” writes M. Francisque Sarcey, the 

dramatic critic of the Paris Temps, “has published an 
extremely curious article of Mr. Dion Boucicault, on the Decline 
of the Stage in England. I think all my readers know Mr, Dion 





Boucicault—at least by name ; he is one of the most esteemed (sic) 
dramatic writers of England, and we borrowed from him Le Lac 
de Gienarton (Colleen Bawn), a five-act drama, which had some 
success at the Ambigu about twelve years ago.” After quoti yz 
the passage cited by Mr. Boucicault from the Spectator, in 
which Addison ridicules the stage realism of his day, M. Sarcey 
continues :— Though he quotes Addison, Mr. Boucicault does not 
follow his precepts. Of all contemporary dramatists Mr. Bouci- 
cault is the man who has paid most attention to that lower 
part of theatrical art, which consists in exactness of mise-en-scéne, 
The Colleen Bawn owed its success in England to the scene 
representing a lake, into which the heroine was thrown. By 
means of a system of mirrors ingeniously contrived, she appeared 
to sink slowly down to the bottom of the water. In Paris, Mdlle. 
Jeanne Essler played the part, and one evening the machinery 
failed in some way or other, and the actress was so much 
injured that she had to keep her room for six weeks. Mr. 
Boucicault was also the inventor of the famous ¢ruc em- 
ployed in Jean la Poste (Arrah-na-Pogue)—a descending wall, 
which has the effect of making a stationary figure appear to 
climb up it. He also placed on the stage a house on fire which 
created a furore in London, and which also attracted the crowd 
in Paris, where it was introduced by M. Victor Koning in La 
Madone des Roses.” Dealing with Mr. Boucicault’s remarks on 
dramatic criticism in England, M. Sarcey says:—“ Fortunately, 
we have not yet got so low as that in Paris; but we are 
making fast strides towards it. Reports written immediately 
after the production of a new play, which are still, thanks 
to the influence of old traditions, entrusted to independent 
men and writers of merit, will, ere long, pass into the 
hands of mere reporters. That will be the end of the end. 
I trust I shall not live to see the end of this little revo- 
lution which is approaching.” As to Mr. Boucicault’s remarks on 
the pillage of French dramatic works, M. Sarcey writes :—“ Is 
not Mr. Dion Boucicault one of the most guilty? How many 
dramas and vaudevilles has he adapted? If he had forced theatre 
managers to pay the French authors their due, those managers 
would have found no advantage in plundering us, and would 
perhaps have preferred original works. The wisdom of nations 
said long ago: ‘ Bien volé ne profite jamais,’ ” 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


—_—_ +> —_— 


THE ORIGINALITY OF ENGAGED. 


Cae, the other night, to witness the performance at 

the Ilaymarket Theatre, of Zingaged, styled in the bills 
“an original farcical comedy, by W. S. Gilbert ”—(the italics 
are my own)—I was surprised to discover that the leading idea of 
the piece, and ‘even the name of one of the characters, were 
actually identical with those contained in a one-act comedy 
written by me, and which had been submitted to, and approved 
by, the management of the Haymarket, in November, 1876, 
where it had remained ever since, awaiting an opportunity for its 
production. 

The incident in question, an original one, invented by myself, 
and upon which the action of the piece turns, consists, in brief, of 
the escapade of a runaway couple, who direct their flight towards 
the borders of Scotland for the purpose of contracting a speedy 
marriage in that accommodating kingdom, An impromptu cere- 
mony, conducted in the slipshod fashion so strangely sanctioned 
by the Scottish marriage laws, having been hastily performed, the 
pair shortly afterwards discover that it is utterly invalid, from the 
fact that, in the confusion of their flight, they have halted on the 
wrong (i.e., the English) side of the border. They then disagree 
and separate ; but, being thrown together again, after a variety 
of complications arising out of their anomalous position, they 
ultimately arrange to ratify their union in a legal manner. Such 
is the outline of my story, as told by me in a single act. In Mr. 
Gilbert’s piece, precisely the same idea, but diluted into three acts, 
is made to do duty, the only variation being that he has seen fit 
to represent the marriage as having taken place on a spot which 
turns out to have been, after all, just within the Scottish side of 
the border. 

In my play one of the characters is a Major Macgillicuddy, a 
fire-eating veteran, who is supplanted in his matrimonial designs 
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by the hero. In Mr. Gilbert’s play there is also a Major Mac- 
gillicuddy, also a fire-eater, and also superseded by the hero! 

I immediately placed myself in communication with Mr. Gilbert, 
stating the circumstances, and requested an explanation. I 
received from him a written reply, in which he contented himself 
with merely “indignantly repudiating the charge,” and denying 
any knowledge of the existence of my play. 

Not hearing from me again, and probably becoming alive to the 
awkwardness of his position, in the course of a few days Mr. 
Gilbert saw fit to deliver another “Statement of Defence” in 
the form of the following letter, a copy of which I now append 
verbatim :— 

“12th October, 1877. 

“Sir,—Last night I saw Mr. Howe, and I mentioned to him the 
subject of your letter. He told me that there certainly was a 
one-act piece, written by you, in the theatre and in his posses- 
sion, but that he did not know what its ‘leading idea’ might be. 
Eventually he found it, and he then told me that the points of 
resemblance between the pieces consisted in the fact that there 
was a question in both as to whether a so-called marriage took 
place north or south of the Border, and that by a singular coin- 
cidence the name Major Macgillicuddy occurs in both pieces. He 
also tells me that he has had the piece under lock and key for 
many months, and that it is wholly impossible that I could have 
obtained access to it by any means. 

“The fact that the name of one of the dramatis persone is 
common to my piece, as well as to your own, is remarkable only 
as a coincidence. It will b2 evident to you, on reflection, that 
a dramatic author surreptitiously taking another man’s plot would 
scarcely challenge inquiry by muking use of the name of one of his 
characters. “Tam, &e, 


“W.S. GILBERT. 
“ W. Muskerry, Esq.” 


As to the question of Mr. Gilbert’s means of access to my 
manuscript, that is an issue raised by himself, and one which he 
is, doubtless, better qualified to enter into thanI am. As, how- 
ever, he has chosen to drag Mr. Howe’s name into the discussion, 
in justice to that gentleman I am bound to state my conviction, 
which I feel sure will be shared by all who know him, that Mr. 
Howe is personally incapable of sanctioning or knowingly per- 
mitting anything approaching the nature of a breach of trust. 
But I must add that I have it from Mr. Howe’s own authority, 
that my piece was not in his po:session during the whole of its 
sojourn at the Haymarket Theatre. 

As regards the probability of the theory of “ coincidence” set 
up by Mr. Gilbert, it appears to me that any comment would be 
superfluous. Facts speak for themselves. To borrow his own 
expression, it is “remarkable ”—very remarkable indeed. 

There are evils for which, unhappily, the law provides no re- 
dress, and for which publicity is the only remedy. I, therefore» 
leave my case to the judgment of a larger and more liberal tri- 
bunal—the public, to whom I now take the liberty of addressing 
myself through your columns. 

WILLIAM MUSKERRY. 





A letter has appeared in a contemporary from Mr. W. Mus- 
kerry to the effect that the “ leading idea ” of my comedy Engaged 
is “ precisely the same” as that of a one-act farce by Mr. Mus- 
kerry, which has been awaiting production at the Haymarket 
Theatre for some months past. Of that piece I know nothing 
whatever, directly or indirectly. I never heard of it, or, indeed, 
of Mr. Muskerry, until a fortnight ago, and I am indebted to no 
one for any idea contained in Engaged that is not, and has} not 
been for years, the stock property of the British stage. 

I gather from Mr. Muskerry’s letter, that the “leading idea” 
of his piece is as follows:—A runaway couple, contemplating a 
Scotch marriage, direct their flight to a rustic;hotel on the Border. 
An impromptu ceremony of some kind is hastily performed, and 
the couple consider themselves married. Eventually they dis- 
cover that the supposed “ marriage” took place in England, and 
is, therefore, invalid. They separate, but eventually come to- 
gether again, and their union is ratified in a legal manner. 

In Engaged, a couple, having no intention whatever to contract 
marriage, and being, in fact, total strangers to one another, 
declare that they are man and wife, in order to enable the lady 
to escape from an infuriated admirer, They separate imme- 





diately, but eventually they discover, as each is on the point of 
being married to some one else, that the declaration took place in 
Scotland, although they did not know it at the time, and they 
are therefore man and wife. The contemplated marriages are 
broken off, and, after it has been clearly ascertained that the 
declaration was made north of the Border—a question upon 
which some doubt had arisen—they are reunited without any 
ratification, but as a matter of course. 

I leave your readers to judge of the value of the evidence of 
a gentleman who, giving an account of the plot of his own piece, 
and suppressing the plot of mine, has the audacity to declare, for 
a purpose of his own, that these ideas are “ precisely the same.” 
Mr. Muskerry states his conviction that Mr. Howe, in whose 
custody his manuscript has remained since October last, is in- 
capable of a breach of trust, and all who know Mr. Howe will 
cheerfully endorse this opinion; but Mr. Muskerry adds that his 
piece was not in Mr. Howe’s possession during the whole of its 
sojourn in the Haymarket Theatre. 

The only other gentleman connected with the theatre who, as 
far as I can ascertain, has had charge of Mr. Muskerry’s manu~ 
script, is Mr. Buckstone, and from that gentleman I have received 
the following letter :— 

“ Lecture Hall, Derby, October 6th, 1877. 

“My dear Gilbert,—As I have never read} Mr. Muskerry’s 
piece, and know nothing about it, it is not very likely that I should 
have communicated to you any idea whatever from that gentle- 
man’s production, or made any suggestion in any way bearing 
upon the question between Mr. Muskerry and yourself. 

“ Faithfully yours, 
“Jno. B. BuckstTone.” 

I may add that Mr. Buckstone has no interest whatever, direct 
or indirect, in Engaged. The piece was written for Mr. J. S. 
Clarke, to whom the Haymarket Theatre has been sub-let for a 
term. W. 8S. GILBERT. 

26th October, 1877. 


LA MARJOLAINE. 


The £ra critic, though La Marjolaine fills him with horror, 
went to see it, he tells us, when it was being played in Paris, and, 
it is to be presumed, satit out. I never saw it in Paris, and never 
even heard of it until just six weeks before its production 
at the Royalty Theatre. But I can understand the stage direc- 
tions in the original French, which the Era critic, blinded by his 
furious desire to discover improprieties in my English version 
where none exist, is unable todo. Bent on showing that “ J’étais 
trop mal la dedans,” uttered by a gentleman who is just stepping out 
of a box, is an expression of passionate delight, he quotes a series 
of stage directions from the French piece, and when he comes to 
the words “ Méme jeu, que plus haut,” says that they mean, “ Same 
business, on/y louder.” If this curiously perverse translation of 
good French into bad American is to be taken as an indication of 
the critic’s knowledge of the French language, he may well see 
hideous meanings in the most innocent French phrases. 

The critic reproaches me with a certain “ petticoat body,” and 
he puts the words between inverted commas to show that he is 
quoting them. He quotes them, however, not from my adapta- 
tion, which contains no direction on the subject, but from his own 
notice of that adaptation. Marjolaine, in the boudoir scene, dues 
not necessarily wear a “petticoat body.” She can wear a muslin 
jacket, or a peignoir, or anything that a lady might wear while 
having her hair brushed. She might wear an Ulster, or a macin- 
tosh, without its being necessary to change a word in the dialogue 
as it now stands. She ought, in my opinion, to wear a white 
peignor. It was feared, however, that if she did so some en- 
raged champion of virtue would declare that she had appeared 
before the public in her night-dress. 

It would be useless to continue this argument. What shocks 
the Era critic gives no sort of offence to the critics of the 
Atheneum, the Evaminer, and other journals of high character. 
My object in writing was to set the critic right in regard to 
one particular passage, as to which I could prove, by reference to 
chapter and verse, that he had made a mistake. I never expected 
to be able to convince him that a piece he had once condemned 
did not deserve his condemnation. 


SUTHERLAND EDWARDS, 
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Bills of the lap. 


VHEATRE ROYAL, 
DRURY-LANE. 
Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. F. B. CHATTERTON. 


At 7, 
SARAH’S YOUNG MAN. 
At 7.45 
AMY ROBSART. 

Messrs. J. Fernandez, W. Terriss, E. F. 
Edgar, A. Glover, F. Moreland, H. 
Vaughan, &c.; Mesdaumes L. Willes, E. 
Stuart, H. Coveney, &e. 

To conclude with 
THE CONSCRIPTION. 


HEATRE ROYAL, 
HAYMARKET. 
At 7.30, 
BY THE SEA. 
At 8.15, 
ENGAGED. 

Messrs. Howe, F. Dewar, H. Kyrie, 
Crouch, Weathersby, Rivers, and George 
Honey ; Mesdames M. Terry, J. Stewart, 
dag Buckstone, E. Thorne, J. Roselle, 
M. Harris, Morelli, Harrison, &c. 











ROYAL ADELPHI THEATRE. 
At 7 


t 7, 
THE DEAL BOATMAN. 
At 8.15, 
FORMOSA. 

Messrs. S. Emery, J. B. Howard, 8. 
Lablache, J. G. Shore, H. Russell, Edward 
George, J. Johnstone, G. Weston, and 
H. Sinclair; Mesdames Leighton, Billing- 
ton, Hudspeth, A. Murray, C. Jecks, 
Stembridge, E. Phillips, &c. 


LYCEUM THEATRE. 
At 7, 
MARCH HARE HUNT. 


At 8, 
THE DEAD SECRET. 

Miss Bateman (Mrs. Crowe), Misses 
Virginia Francis, Ewell, St. John. &c.; 
Messrs. Clifford Cooper, Odell, Edmund 
Lyons, Pinero, Bellew, &c. 

Concluding with 
JUST MY LUCK. 


ROYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE 
At 7, 
THE COLORADO BEETLE. 
At 7.45, 

Byron’s New Sensational Drama, 
GUINEA GOLD; or, Lights and Shadows 
of London Life. 

Messrs. C. Warner, W. Rignold, H. 
Jackson, Stephens; Mesdames Lydia 
Foote, F. Leslie, Illington, &c. 

To conclude with 
MISCHIEF-MAKING. 











ROYAL STRAND THEATRE. 
At 7» 
TIMOTHY TO THE RESCUE. 
At 7.45, 
FAMILY TIES. 


Messrs. H. Wigan, H. Cox, Grahame ; 
Mesdames C. Dubois, L. Venne, Foster, &c. 


CHAMPAGNE: a Question of Phiz. 


Messrs. Marius, Cox ; Mesdames Clermont, 
Venne. 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 
Sole Lessees and Managers, 
Messrs. D. James and T. Tuorne. 
At 7.30, 

A WHIRLIGIG. 

At 8, 

OUR BOYS, 

By Henry J. Byron. 
Concluding with 
A FEARFUL FOG. 

Messrs. William Farren, Bernard, C. W. 
Garthorne, and Philip Day; Mesdames 
Kate Bishop, Hollingshead,Cicely Richards, 
Sophie ee &e. 


AIETY THEATRE, STRAND. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. Joun HoLLINGSHEAD. 








At 7.15, 
AN EVASIVE REPLY. 
At 8.15 
A MUSICAL BOX. 
Messrs. Terry, Royce, Barnes; Miss 
Rayne, &c. 
At 9.15, 
FAUST (Burlesque). 
Misses Farren, Vaughan, West, Amalia ; 
Messrs. Terry, Royce, Soutar, &c. 


OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


Mr. Henry NevItre, Sole Lessee. 


At 7.30, 
GOOD FOR NOTHING. 
At 8.30, 
THE MOONSTONE. 
By Wilkie Collins. 

Messrs. T. Swinbourne, C. Harcourt, 
R. Pateman, W. J. Hill, Warren, Forbes 
Robertson, Henry Neville; Mesdames 
Seymour, Gerard, and Bella Pateman, 








GLOBE THEATRE, 
At 7 


bd 
£200 A-YEAR. 
At 7.45, 
STOLEN KISSES. 
At 9.45, 
ISAAC OF YORK. 
Messrs. Ryder, F. H. Macklin, Garner, 
. H. Warren, C. Collette, D’Arley, 
and E. Righton; Mesdames C. Loseby, 
C. Lewis, Lucette, Compton, I. Clifton, 
Rachel Sanger, and Emma Ritta. 


ATIONAL STAN DARD 
THEATRE. 
Proprietors and Managers, 
Messrs. Joun & Ricuarp Dovexass. 
At 7, 
OTHELLO. 

Messrs. T. C. King, James Bennett, 
W. Redmund, Byrne, Chapman, Percival, 
Butler, Garner; Mesdames Kate Neville, 
Montgomery, Rayner. 

Conclude with 


FAMILY JARS. 
RITERION THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. ALEx. HENDERSON. 
At 7.30, 

THE PORTER'S KNOT. 
Messrs. J. Clarke, Ashley, Tritton, Francis ; 
Mesdames M. Davis and Nelly Harris. 
At 8.45, 

THE PINK DOMINOS. 

Messrs. Charles Wyndham, J. Clarke, 
Ashley, Harris, Standing ; Mesdames Fanny 
Josephs, Rose Saker, M. Davis, Eastlake, 
and Hilton. 
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HISTORICAL AND FANCY COSTUMES. 


MR. H. COMPTON, 
8, HANOVER ST., LONG ACRE, W.C., 
Costumier to Principal London and 
Provincial Theatres. 
Four Years Chief Costumier to the Royal 
Lyceum Theatre, under present management. 


Vide Press for opinions on Costumes in 
“ Bells,” “ Charles I.,” “ Hamlet,” “ Mac- 
beth,” “Othello,” “ Belle’s Stratagem,” 
“ Richard III.,” &e. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Special advantages to Members of the 
Profession. 


Sets from £1 guaranteed for articulation 
and mastication, and adjusted perfectly 
painlessly, the extraction of stumps or loose 
teeth not being necessary. Every kind of 
teeth, from one to a complete set, made on 
the premises at one-third the usual cost. 
Old artificial teeth repaired, remodelled, or 
Purchased. Testimonials may be seen on 
application. 


Mr. W. PARKIN, 
SURGEON DENTIST, 
1, KEPPEL STREET, RUSSELL 8Q., 
LONDON, W.C. 








A Weekly Newspaper for the West-End. 
PHE WEST LONDON 
EXPRESS. 

Conducted by Emity FairaFrvtt, 
Assisted by well-known literary, dramatic, 
and scientific critics. 

Published every Saturday. Price 1d. 
12 pages, crown folio, toned paper. 
VICTORIA PRESS, 

117, PRAED STREET, W. 
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Gara Basket, 


R. SOTHERN, 
PARK THEATRE, NEW YORK, 
As a “Crushed Tragedian.” 
Permanent Address— 


Simmonds & Wall, 10, Union-square, N.Y. - 





MISS NEILSON. 
Letters to be addressed 
Sr. James’s Horer, Prccaprniy. 


M®: DION BOUCICAULT. 
Address— 
London: 826, Regent-street, W. 
New York: 20, East Fifteenth-street. 


R. H. J. MONTAGUE’S 
SECOND AMERICAN TOUR. 
Address H. J. Montague, 
Wallack’s Theatre, New York. 


MISS ADA CAVENDISH. 
Now on a Short Tour. 


BRB. J. L. TFOOLE. 

Communications to be addressed 

GAIETY THEATRE, STRAND, 
London. 


R. CRESWICK, 
during his absence from England, 
desires that all letters for him, upon 
business or otherwise, may be addressed to 
60, Kellett-road, Brixton, 8.W. 


RS. HERMANN VEZIN, 
having postponed her departure from 
England, commenced her PROVINCIAL 
TOUR in September. 
Cavution.—Of the Drama of “CORA” 
(title registered) Mrs. Vezin has sole right. 
2, West Cromwell-road, South Kensington. 


R. EDWARD TERRY. 
GAIETY THEATRE. : 


RR. ODELL. 
LYCEUM THEATRE. 


M R. FARJEON 
IN AMERICA. 

During Mr. B. L. Farjeon’s Tour in 
America, it is requested that all Letters 
and Communications be addressed to Mr. 
B. L. Farsgon, care of Messrs. Scribner 
& Co., New York. 
< MPHE SCUTTLED SHIP.” 

The Proprietor is open to treat 
with First-class Provincial Theatres for the 
above Drama, Music, Slotes, Working 
Boats, and other Properties; also the prin- 
cipal Scenes, including the Island Scene 
and the famous Ship Scene, with Collapsing 
Bulwarks, a new effect invented by Mr. H. 



































Neville ex ‘4 for this Drama.—A pply, 
CHARLES READE, 2, Albert-terrace, 
Knightsbridge. 





A WARNING TO RECEIVERS 
OF STOLEN GOODS. 
Whether or not the Lessees of Provin- 
cial Theatres, who entertain Travelling 
Thieves, and share the plunder from their 
piratical Pieces, can at present be sued for 
polis they can certainly be restrained 
y injunction, at a heavy cost to them- 
selves; and this course will be taken by 
me against any Lessee who, on any pre- 
tence or allegation whatever, except my 
consent, sought from me by him, and given 
by me to him, shall allow “MASKS AND 
ACES,” or “ Never Too Late to Mend,” 
or “ Better Late than Never,” or any other 
‘ Piracy, direct or colourable, of any Drama 
of mine, to be played in his Theatre, he 
dividing the booty with the Vagabonds who 
carry stolen or Piratical Plays about for 
Sale ; and this Advertisement will be made 
part of my case on Me pee to the Court. 
CHARLES READE. 
Albert-terrace, Knightsbridge. 





Books. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
NEW SIX-SHILLING WORKS. 


Amusing, Entertaining, and 
Instructive. 


Barnum, the Prince af Humbugs; General 
Tom Thumb, Thimble-Rig Men, Nob- 
blers, Crackers, Puffers, A Good Old 
Israelite, §e. 


The LIFEand ADVENTURES 
of a CHEAP JACK. By One of the 
Fraternity. Edited by Coartes Hinp- 
Ley, Editor of “ Tavern Anecdotes 
and Sayings,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 

*« The author has added many amusing illustrations 
of the showman’s life, with anecdotes and sketches of 


character, making altogether a volume of entertaining 
reading.” —Era, 


Beginnings of the Black Art, Wondrous 
Stories of Magicians, Conjurors, Phan- 
toms, Apparitions, Transformations, 
Sorcerers, Visions, Jugglers,  Clatr- 
voyants, Optical Delusions, Sc. 


= 

The LIVES of the CON- 

JURERS. By Tuomas Frost, Author 

of “Circus Life and Circus Celebrities,” 

“The Old Showman and the Old 

London Fairs,” &e. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 

** Our readers will see that the author has pro- 

vided an immense amount of entertainment for them. 

No work upon conjuring that we have seen is so full 
of amusement and information.”’—Era. 


**He deserves the credit of accomplishing his 
purpose successfully.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Clowns, Riders, Acrobats, The Astleys’ 
Ducrows, Cookes, Battys, Hengler, 
Sangers, §c. 


CIRCUS LIFE and CIRCUS 
CELEBRITIES. By Tuomas Frost, 
Author of “The Old Showman and 
the Old London Fairs,” &c. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo. 

**A more interesting and amusing record can, 
indeed, scarcely be found.”—Sunday Times. 
** We must take leave of an interesting book with 


the remark that circus life has been fortunate in its 
historian.’’—Academy. 


Origin of Fairs, The Bearded Woman, The 
Flying Man, A Female Hercules, The 
Fire-eater, Dwarfs, Giants, §c. 


The OLD SHOWMAN and 
the OLD LONDON FAIRS. By 
Tuomas Frost, Author of “Circus 
Life and Circus Celebrities.” 1 vol., 
crown 8vo. 

We have to thank him for a most agreeable 
volume, full of chatty and pleasant information. 
All who are interested in theatrical matters should 
read it at once.”—Era. 


** One of the most amusing books of the season.” 
—Guardian, 


Dr. Johnson, Boswell, and Goldsmith at the 
Mitre; Coleridge and Charles Lamb at 
the Salutation ; Swift, Addison, Dryden, 
and Garrick at Button’s. 


TAVERN ANECDOTES and 
SAYINGS including the ORIGIN of 
SIGNS, and Reminiscences connected 
with Taverns, Coffee-houses, Clubs, 
&c. Edited by Cuartes Hinpiey. 
With Many Quaint Illustrations. 


‘Mr. Hindley has brought together in this en- 
tertaining volume a mass of curious facts which are 
well worth studying, giving, as many of them do, 
reliable illustrations of 
different times in our social history.’’—Public Opinion, 

‘Is a most readable volume.”—Daily Ti 


the manners and customso - 





MEMORIAL 
TO THE LATE JOHN.OXENFOR — 


ie consequence of difficulties 
having arisen with regard to the 
a of a bust in the Vestibule of 

rury Lane Theatre, it was resolved unani- 
mously at a Meeting of the Committee 
held on Wednesday, 25th April, to aban- 
don that scheme, and toleave the form of the 
Memorial an open question until the sub- 
scription lists have been closed, when the 
matter will be submitted to the decision of 
the meeting of the subscribers. 


COMMITTEE : 
8. B. Bancrort, CHARLES MatTHEWs, 


J. Boosey, JoHN Murpary, 
J. B. Buckstona, Henry NEvILLE. 
H. J. Byron, Lorp AtrRrep Pacer, 


F. B. Cua1Terton, 
J. S. CLarke, 
J. W. Davison, 


J. R. Puancaé, 
CHARLES SANTLEY, 
Ciement Scort, 

C. L. GRUNEISEN, Barry SuULLIVAN, 
Joun Hare, ArtH’R SwanBoROUGH, 
FREDERICK HAWKINS,| THoMas THORNE, 
Henry Irvine, J. L. Toots, 

Davip James, Goprrrey TURNER, 

A. B. KEtty, Epmunp YatTEs. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Mrs. Arcedeckne....... 
8. B. Bancroft, Esq... 
E. L. Blanchard, Esq. 
Messrs. Boosey & Co. .. 
I eins ecdbeateshsdsetesoosrseageaisy 
J. B. Buckstone, Esq. 
H. J. Byron, Esq. .... 
F. B. Chatterton, Esq. 
J. 8. Clarke, ~ pees 
Geo. Coleman, Esq....... 
J. W. Davison, Esq. . 
D. Davison, Esq.... 
Wm. Migros, Esq. 
8. French, Esq. ... 
W. 8. Gilbert, Esq... 
C. L. Gruneisen, Esq. .................:0000 
John Hare, Esq. ...... 
F. W. Hawkins, Esq. 
Henry Irving, Esq..... 
Messrs. James & 
J. Jefferson, Esq. ....... 
A. B. Kelly, Esq. .......... 
Mrs. 8. Lane................ 
Lord, Londesborough... 
Professor Macfarren ... 
F. A. Marshall, Esq. ... 
Mrs. F. Marshall.............00...s0000+ 
J. W. Marshall, Esq.... 
C. J. Mathews, Esq. 
E. Marwood, Esq. ... 
John Murpby, Esq. 
. Neville, ksq. ...... 
Lord Alfred Paget ... 
J. Pittman, Esq....... 
J. R. Planché, Esq. 
Chas. Santley, Esq... 
Clement Scott, Esq. ... 
Arthur Sketchley, Esq...............:seseesecseeeeee 
Barry Sullivan, Esq. ......... 
Arthur Swanborough, Esq. 
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J.L. Toole, Esq.......... 
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John Simon, Esq. .... 
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E. G. Cuthbert, Esq.. 
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Murray Marks, Esq. ....................-.. 
Cc. W. H. Wyman, Esq. 
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George Rignold, Esq. . 

G. R. Walker, ee 
Per John Murphy, Esq. 
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Sydney Co Esq. . $5 
anny Davenport .... 
Robert Heller, Esq. Bs 
W. C, Sadlier, Esq. .... $1 





Honorary Treasurer— 
Witt1aM Excoop, 48, Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields. 


Honorary Secretary— 
F. A. Marsnaut, 40, Lowndes-street, S.W: 
Subscriptions may be sent either to the 
Honorary Treasurer or Secretary, er to any 
member of the Committee. 
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The New Weekly Paper. 
Ask for a Copy. 
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The New Weekly Paper. 
Ask for a Copy. 
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No. 1, NOVEMBER 2, 1877. 
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A Weekly Epitome of Current 
NEWS, THOUGHT, and CRITICISM. 
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Every Saturday, One Penny, 
Yearly, Post-free 6s, 6d, 


) Saat 
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RIEF. Price One Penny Weekly. 
** An abstract and brief Chronicle of the time,” —Shakspere. 


|: pe 





Under the above title will be published, every Saturday, at the price of One Penny, a popular summary of the sayings and doings of the current week, as 


recorded in the public Press, 


“BRIEF” will be at once a short record of noteworthy events, a compendium of the manifold wit and wisdom of the entire Press, and a useful, handy 


seperti ane dates, and opinions, ready for future easy reference, 
iid I + 
read much; so that, without the labour of turning to one 


F” 


applied to the Press. Packing, not padding, is sought. 
alf-Hours with even the best authors; of French in four lessons, and al 
and Telegrams, 


r ublication after another of the 

glance, keep himself abreast of all passing events, and fairly informed on all the questions o 
“BR is a necessary outcome of our very busy age. Brevity in speech and writing has become a necessity rather than a luxury. Multum in parco is 

everywhere the order of the day; condensation and compression meet us on all sides. 


aims to be a journal alike for the busy and the idle: for him who has not time for much reading, and for him who has not inclination to 


—— Press, the reader of but slender leisure may, almost at a 
the day. 


And as in the material world, so in our literature. The hydraulic press is 


It is the age of om and glimpses; of terse phrases; of the news of the day ‘‘in a word;” of onl 
things in Manuals, 


Letters have dwindled down to Notes and Memos, to Postcards 


“BRIEF,” presenting the Press cempressed—concentrated essence of Press in fact—giving a bird's-eye view of the contents of many Jeurnals; marshalling 
together the different opinions of various Leaders of National Thought; impartially representing all Parties and Schools of Politics, Literature, Science, and Art, 
must appeal to a very large number of readers, and, while indispensable to many, prove acceptable to all. ‘“ Brisy” will be thoroughly well printed on good paper, 





YEARLY 


SUBSCRIPTION, POST-FREE, 6s. 
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The Cream of the Press. 
For One Penny. 
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The best Family Paper. 
For One Penny. 





The best Paper for the Country, 
For One Penny. 


A Paper for the Busy and the Idle. 


For One Penny. 
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Gives all Shades of Opinion. 
For One Penny, 





Everybody’s Paper. 
For One Penny. 





The best Paper for Abroad. 
For One Penny. 
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The Best Paper for Travellers. 
For One Penny. 








To be had of all Newsvendors. 
For One Penny. 
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Ne. 1 Gratis on Application. 








OFFICE :—81, GREAT QUEEN STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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STAURANT. 


218, HIGH HOLBORN. 


ONE OF THEI SIGHTS AND ONE OF THE COMFORTS OF LONDON. 


Attractions of the Chief Parisian Establishments, with the Quiet and Order essential to English Customs. 
DINNERS AND LUNCHEONS FROM DAILY BILL OF FARE. 


A TABLE D’HOTE AT SEPARATE TABLES, EVERY EVENING IN THE GRAND SALON, THE PRINCE’S SALON, AND 
THE DUKE’S SALON, FROM 6 TO 8.30, 3/6. 


Including two Soups, two kinds of Fish, two Entrees, Joints, Sweets, Cheese (in variety), Salad, &., with Ices and Dessert. 
This Favourite Dinner is accompanied by a selection of High-class Instrumental Music. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY: 


For November, will contain articles by 
Mr. GLADSTONE 
n the County Franchise and Mr, Lowe, 
Mr. ARCHIBALD FORBES (of the “ aeiy News”’) 
On Russians, Turks, and Bulgarians at the Theatre of War. 
Mr. NORMAN LOCKYER and Prof. HUNTER 
On Sun Spots and Famines, 
Rev. J. GUINESS ROGER 
On the Church Congress and the Nonconformists, 
Sir ERSKINE PERRY 
On a Morning with Auguste Comte, 
Prof. HENRY MORLEY 
n Recent Literature, 
Mr. JAMES A. FROUDE 
On Thomas Becket (conclusion). 


HENRY 8. KING & CO., London. 





Blackwood’s Foreign Classics for English Readers. 
VOLUME SECOND, 
Published this day, price 2s, 6d., containing 


‘VW ibe ES AT Be BW. 
By Colonel E.B. HAMLEY, C.B. 
Wiliam Blackwood § Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


MR. R. DOYLEY CARTE, 
MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL AGENT. 
NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


Mr. CARTE has Removed to commodious Chambers, at 


BEAUFORT BUILDINGS, STRAND, 


11, 
Where he will receive clients as usual for Concerts, Opera, Drama, &c. 


On THURSDAY the Office will be closed. 


THE VOICE AND SINGING. 
By ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING, 
Price 12s. 
LONDON: 
DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Regent-Street, W. 


“The remarkable qualities of this book are the author's freedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts ; his work bas consequently come into general use as a 
manual of vocal instruction.”—Daily News, 
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